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CROMBIE’S NATURAL THEOLOGY.* 


Ir would be well for society if such philosophers as Dr. Crombie were 
more common than they are. He is a Joseph Hume in philosophy,—an 
acute detector of errors, a persevering rectifier of abuses, Highly as we 
respect his talents, we respect yet more the love of truth which has deter- 
mined his choice of a field for their exercise. To apply the fruits of la- 
borious research, and the powers of a discerning intellect, to other purposes 
than the increase of his own fame, argues no small self-denial; and less 
gifted inquirers after truth are not a little indebted to the friendly guide who 
is more careful to remove stumbling-blocks from their path, than to find a 
new one for himself where they might not be able to follow him. We 
know not whether most to admire the spirit of enterprise which gee oe 
to such a task as the work before us, or the patience and fidelity with which 
it is executed, It is irksome enough toa Theist to go over, in conversa- 
tion, the arguments for a belief which has long been the groundwork of all 
his other convictions, and of his whole course of action. It is painful enough 
to be occasionally reminded of the depths of absurdity and the heights of 
impiety which the human mind has reached, in the endeavour to compass 
the most stupendous object of human inquiry. How much more irksome 
and painful must it be to refute by so slow an instrument as the pen, argu- 
ments which have been already a thousand times refuted, and to bring to- 
gether systems of false philosophy so absurd as to make it scarcely credible 
that they can have been so mischievous as it is well known they have been ! 
How great must be the courage and zeal of him who voluntarily engages in 
another struggle with the hydra-headed monster of Atheism! And what do 
we not owe him if he should succeed in shewing that the world has beheld 
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the upper parts of the monster through a multiplying glass; or, at least, that 
many of the heads sprout from one neck, and may be struck off by a single 
blow! It has been a common error to suppose that there have been almost 
as many systems of Atheism, as there have been Atheists ; and hence has 
arisen an excessive dread of the effects of the Atheistical philosophy, and an 
exaggerated estimate of its strength. Dr. Crombie has rendered an impor- 
tant service by shewing what the philosophy really 1s, and how its various 
forms may be referred to a very few false principles. Whether such a ser- 
vice is needed in the present state of society, may be questioned by some 
who, like ourselves, have never seen, or are not aware of having ever seen, 
an Atheist. To us, an Atheist is a pure abstraction. We even find it diffi- 
cult to form a conception of such a being: but we are obliged to believe the 
word of Dr. Crombie and others who attest his existence ; and his existence 
being admitted, the utility of the work before us (if well executed) follows of 
course. 


“ The work is offered to the public,” says the author in the preface, “ un- 
der the persuasion that it may be useful in contributing somewhat to check 
the spread of the most baneful delusion that can darken the human mind—a 
delusion which, there is reason to apprehend, extends farther than is gene- 
rally believed—much farther, sundae, than every friend to religion and hu- 
manity would wish. In this country, the degrading doctrine has, in some re- 
cent publications, been rather insinuated, than openly avowed. In a volume, 
entitled ‘ Academical Questions,’ by the late Sir William Drummond, the 
hypothesis of Atheism has been advocated without disguisement, and with no 
reserve. On the continent, several works have lately appeared, by the authors 
of which it has been either openly inculcated, or leaiou recommended, 
Some of them being scientific productions, but with the poison covertly in- 
fused, find many readers who would shrink from the perusal of a book pro- 
fessing the advocacy of an infidelity so noxious and so debasing.” 


If the race of Atheists was, however, extinct—if we could only infer their 
former existence from the scattered remnants of their works, as we argue 
concerning the lost species of antediluvian animals from their fossil remains, 
Dr. Crombie’s book would still answer an important object, by its examina- 
tion of the metaphysical arguments for the existence of the Deity. If this 
mode of argument be unsatisfactory and inconclusive, it is most desirable 
that it should be shewn to be so; lest the champions of truth should be 
again sent forth in some future warfare, with brittle armour and untempered 
weapons. Metaphysical arguments have been used to prove that the Deity 
does not exist, Reasoners on the opposite side of the question have been 
anxious to meet their adversaries on their own ground, and have adopted the 
same method to establish a contrary position. The results have been far 
from satisfactory ; and if the prevalence of error has been prolonged by the 
choice of an injudicious mode of defence, it can at no time be unimportant 
to expose the imprudence, and thus to guard against its recurrence. 

The other objects of the work before us are to establish the doctrine of the 
Being of a God, by the argument from Design ; to treat of the Attributes of 
the Deity ; of his Providence ; of the Immateriality of the Soul ; and of the 
natural arguments for a Future State. 

After an introduction, in which the author recommends a calm discussion 
of disputed points, in preference to contempt and invective on the one side, 
and levity and presumption on the other, and adds his testimony to the value 
of Theism, he proceeds to display the causes of Atheism. 

These causes are—the tendency of philosophers to employ, and of their 
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disciples to adopt, terms, without any accurate notion of the meaning of the 
sign, or any certainty of the existence of the thing signified; the habit of 
confining the attention to such views and speculations as have a tendency to 
confirm a sceptical disposition ; overweening self-confidence, and the con- 
trary extreme of excessive deference for the opinions of others ; the use of 
an inappropriate species of argument ; degrading apprehensions of the na- 
ture of Deity; and finally, the carelessness and deadness which are apt to 
follow a familiarity with those appearances of nature which atford the best 
proof of the Being of a God. ot: i 

From some of these causes may be traced the origin of every Atheistical 
system, from the atomic theory of Epicurus to Hume’s medley of inconsist- 
encies. The founders of each sect have been misled by inattention to the 
indispensable consideration, ** Ad veritatem inveniendam, precipuum est 
cavisse, ne voces male intellect nobis officiant, quod omnes fere monent 
philosophi, pauci observant.”” Their disciples have been prejudiced by fa- 
miliarity with only one side of the question, and by excessive deference to 
the authority of their teachers ; while all have been encouraged and con- 
firmed in mistakes by the injudicious modes of defence, and the imperfect 
conceptions, adopted by the advocates of Theism. 

There is nothing Atheistical (however absurd) in the belief of the eternity 
of matter. No one of the ancient philosophers appears to have attained to 
so exalted a conception of the nature and attributes of God as Plato, who 
declares the world to be necessarily ‘* an Eternal Resemblance of the Eter- 
nal Idea.’’ Aristotle asserted the eternity of the world, not in opposition to 
the belief of the being, or of the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, but 
because he fancied that an eternal Cause must produce an eternal Effect. 
The same doctrine was held by some of the primitive Christians; and Justin 
Martyr informs us that, it generally prevailed in his time, quoting Moses as 
its original propounder. ‘The belief arose, no doubt, from the impossibility 
of conceiving how matter could be created; men being ever prone to con- 
stitute their own conceptions the measure of possibility. It will be time 
enough, however, for us to assert the impossibility of the creation of matter 
when we know what matter is, and how it exists. In the mean time, if 
obliged to admit the eternity of an immaterial existence, it is clearly unphi- 
losophical to assert two eternal existences, when one is sufficient to account 
for the origin of all others. 

Some philosophers, perceiving this, have chosen to reject one of these 
eternal existences, and, clinging to their difticulty about the creation of mat- 
ter, have declared the belief in an intelligent Cause to be unnecessary. The 
question next arises, how matter became moulded into its present forms. 
According to Leucippus, Democritus, and the Epicurean philosophers, the 
elements of matter were, in the revolution of ages, by accident, or the laws 
of an intelligent nature, shaped into their present appearances. This doc- 
(rine has found advocates in almost every age. Whether Hume adopted it, 
it ls not easy to say ; for his systems were almost as various as the moods of 
thought in which he sat down to favour the world with his speculations. He 
now declares that, in an infinite series of ages, matter could not but fall into 
every possible variety of forms, and that therefore the supposition of intelli- 
gence is not needed to account for the most delicate organization ; and pre- 
sently he asserts that ‘* Chance has no place on any hypothesis, scep- 
ical or religious,” Again, he supposes a Principle of Order inherent in 
matter, which, as he says, ‘* at once solves all difficulties ;”” and presently, 
“upposes that * the universe may have been, for many ages, in a continued 
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succession of chaos and disorder ;’’ during which period, we must suppose 
the principle which he assumes to have suspended itself. 

The Epicurean system rests on the assumption that certain active powers 
are inherent in matter; an assumption which the Theist denies. Assump- 
tion and denial are, however, useless where the question must be decided by 
argument. It is the part of the Theist to prove first, that we know not that 
matter possesses any active powers ; and, secondly, that if it did, we know 
not that they are eternally and independently its own. All that we know of 
the question of power 1s, that certain consequents regularly follow certain 
antecedents, and we therefore suppose that a connexion exists between them, 
but of the nature of that connexion we are wholly ignorant. — It is a univer- 
sally received principle, that no being can act where it does not exist ; and 
therefore, those who believe in the active powers of matter, are bound to 
disprove the existence of a vacuum. If the existence of a vacuum be al- 
lowed, the question occurs, how the sun and the earth can act on each other 
where they are not: if it be demed, it remains to be explained how the re- 
sistance which matter offers to matter has not been suflicient, in the course 
of an eternity, to stop the progress of the globe through the regions of space. 
Ifa vacuum exists, the power exerted resides in an immaterial being: if a 
vacuum does not exist, some powers inherent in matter are in Opposition to 
other powers—attraction to repulsion, &c. ; while it still remains to be ex- 
plained how the vis inertia, which all umte in ascribing to matter, was ori- 
ginally, and is perpetually, overcome. — It is natural enough that men should 
be dissatisfied with their ignorance of the connexion between causes and ef- 
fects, and that their dissatisfaction should prompt them to interpose a some- 
thing between the antecedent and the consequent, to which they give the 
name of power: but there is nothing in a name; and it has never been 
shewn that there is more meaning in the ‘ inherent powers” of the Athe- 
istic philosophers, than in the qsasa and ex6pa of Aristotle, ‘ What is 
there,’’ says Malebranche, ‘* which Aristotle cannot at once propose and 
resolve, by his fine words of genus, species, act, power, nature, form, facul- 
ties, qualities, causa per se, causa per accidens 2? His followers tind it very 
dithcult to comprehend that these words signify nothing ; and that we are 
not more learned than we were before, when we have heard them tell us, in 
their best manner, that fire melts metals, because it has a solvent faculty ; 
and that some unfortuiite epicure or glutton digests ill, because he has a 
weak digestion, or because the vis concoctrix does not perform its functions 
well,”’ 

Dr. Crombie offers a brief but satisfactory examination of the cosmogo- 
nies which have been invented under this system ; all of which are liable to 
the same objections, and all inconsistent with what knowledge we possess 
of the properties of matter, La Place’s theory is only worthy of more con- 
sideration than the rest, from being presented with modesty and diftidence. 
Having assumed that matter consists of nebulous particles highly attenuated, 
it is very easy to declare that by one process those particles are conglome- 
rated into planets, and by another into a comet’s tail, and so on: but the 
question 1s, how came these particles to be nebulous ? What originated the 
various processes ? Whence proceeded the powers by which the processes 
were modified 2? And yet La Place expressed astonishment and regret that 
Newton should have considered a presiding Power to have been necessary 
for the accomplishment of a work which attraction alone is capable of ettect- 
ing. It would have been no more than reasonable to explain what aitrac- 
tion is, before requiring any mind to assent to its all-sufficiency. 
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‘To assume that Chance or Necessity will account for the production of the 
material universe, is yet more unsatisfactory. What is Chance? What is 
Necessity 2 An active power? A substantial existence? A state or mode 
of existence 2? Or a conception of the human intellect? If either of the 
two first, where can we detect their presence ? How shall we trace their 
operation ? And how did they originate > Ifnota substance, how can the 
existence of eternal substances be modified by them? Again our doubts 
are met by words—imere words. | 

Supposing, however, that the globe was formed, surrounded with an at- 
Bs, a and supplied with light and heat, by the concourse of atoms con- 
clomerated by chance, how are we to account for orgamization and life ? 
Does sensation depend on the position of particles? And if it does, has it 
ever been produced by any other medium than that of animal operation ? 
Our experience affords as great a certainty as experience can give, that brute 
matter can be animalized only by animal operation. Whence then arose 
the first animal ? Mr. Hume, following his Epicurean masters, may tell us 
that with a finite number of elements, all possible combinations must take 
place in eternity, and may thus imagine that all arrangements are accounted 
for; but something more than arrangement requires explanation. 


“We have to explain how life, sensation, and intellect, originated. No 
assemblage of atoms, though they should assume, by chance or necessity, the 
shape of a man, could form a sentient and intelligent being, any more than a 
human creature can be produced, when the statuary has chiselled his marble 
from the block.”—Vol. I. p. 175. 


The hypothesis, advocated by the author of the Systéme de la Nature, that 
the he originally possessed a conservative and nutritive power which 
hatched certain particles into animated beings, may be dispatched with the 
same reply. What evidence have we of such a power, and by whom or 
what was it conferred ? What has become of it, and why does it not still 
exist? Mr. Hume’s ‘‘ eternal principle of order’? deserves no more con- 
sideration, A principle is a beginning, a spring, or cause ; so that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hume, order arose from a cause of order: and this truism, he 
declares, solves all difficulties! This principle of order, he supposes to be 
an internal, unknown cause ; so that it appears all difficulties are not yet 
solved, ‘* There is no more difficulty,’ he says, ‘* in conceiving that the 
several elements, from an internal, unknown cause, may fall into the most 
exquisite arrangement, than to conceive that their ideas in the great univer- 
sal mind, from a like unknown cause, fall into that arrangement.”’ Passing 
over the gross irreverence of this comparison, it may be asked, what those 
ideas are ; for Mr. Hume is careful to inform us that he dismisses matter and 
mind as nonentities, retaining only impressions and ideas. ‘These must, 
with the principle which arranges them, consist of some third substance, 
which, for ought he could tell, might be Deity. The hypothesis of the 
Principle of Order is adopted by Sir W. Drummond, the author of “ Aca- 
demical Questions.” He, however, asserts the existence of matter, whose 
primary particles he declares to have been originally precisely similar in all 
respects, except as to position ; and that according to their various modes of 
motion, 1s the present diversity in the phenomena of nature. How these 
particles came to be differently placed, is left to conjecture; as also, how 
life originated. But we agree with our author that ‘it is time to disiniss 
these extravagant cosmogonies, which resemble the dreams of a distempered 
fancy, @yri somnia, more than the grave speculations of a rational and phi- 
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losophic mind.” He asks with great propriety, whether the discordance of 
these various sceptical hypotheses arises from the “ principle of order’’ so 
strongly advocated by their authors? If not, perhaps it may be accounted 
for by Chance, Nature, or Necessity. That truth will be turned up among 
them, however, appears a very remote contingency. : 

‘The theary, advocated by many, that the world has existed from eternity 
in its present state, is refuted by those advocates themselves when they assert 
that causes are in operation which will work its destruction. ‘ For as a 
system which has been from eternity, must, in its essence or Construction, 
be everlasting, so a system which must come to an end, must have had a 
commencement. If there be causes now in operation which must ultimately 
derange our globe, its vegetable and animal beings must have had an origin,” 
If, as recent observations render it highly probable, not to say morally cer- 
tain, the whole solar system is gradually moving towards the constellation 
Hercules—if the moon is gradually approaching nearer to the earth—if friction 
and resistance retard, however little, the projectile motion of our globe, how 
does it happen that the earth has existed through an eternity ? How can it 
be declared to have so existed in its present state, while its future destruction 
is, at the same time, predicted ? How is the intellectual condition of man 
to be accounted for, on this hypothesis ? Granting that his progress may be 
infinite, it is clear that, as invention and discovery are the means of that pro- 
gress, it must have had a beginning. If the human race be supposed to 
have existed for an eternity of ages without any exertion of intellect, it 1s 
clear that the world was not then, as the hypothesis states, in its present con- 
dition: and, on the other hand, an infinite series of inventions and disco- 
veries is an evident absurdity. ‘The farther we go back, the nearer we ap- 
proach to a limit, till the series is exhausted. 

‘The system of Spinoza, which is supposed to have numerous adherents 
abroad, and a few advocates in this country, is examined at considerable 
length by our author. Its chief importance is derived from the mystery 
with which it is invested, and to which alone, we conceive, it owes its re- 
ception by any rational mind. His disciples themselves have never been 
able to agree as to whether his system is to be called Atheistical or Panthe- 
istical ; whether it contains doctrines irreconcileable with Theism, or dero- 
gatory to the character of the Supreme Being ; or whether he believed no 
such Being to exist, or held him to be material. As far, however, as his 
meaning can be gathered from his ambiguous terms, his false assumptions, 
his identical propositions, and inaccurate definitions, it appears to be this : 
That it is impossible for any thing to be created or produced by another 
thing : that it is impossible for God to have produced any thing different 
from what it now is: that every thing that exists must be a part of the Di- 
vine nature, by absolute necessity, and not as a modification caused by the 
Divine will ; in short, that the universe itself is Deity. The charge ** Deum 
verbis ponere, re tollere,’’ may therefore be fairly alleged against Spinoza; 
and if it be true that his disciples are yet numerous, the time which Dr. 
Crombie has employed in exposing the fallacies of his philosophy, has not 
been ill-spent. It is clear that the arguments employed against all the other 
systems which assume the eternity of matter, afford a sufficient confutation 
of this also; and it thus appears that all the absurd cosmogonies, all the 
contlicting hypotheses of Atheism, have arisen from a very few false princi 
ples, and may be overthrown by the application of a very few correct ones. 

We fully agree with our author respecting the inapplicability of meta- 
physical arguments to the proof of the existence of Deity : and his remarks 
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on the nature of Evidence, we esteem the most valuable part of his book. 
His exposure of the inaccuracy of Dr, Clarke's reasoning, we hold to be 
complete ; and we can only wonder that the errors in that writer’s ** De- 
monstration,” &c., should have been current so long; and that in conver- 
sation, in books, and from the pulpit, we should still be plied with argu- 
ments which to the Theist are needless, and which the Atheist has always 
been able to elude. 


“ So confidently,” says Dr. C., ‘ has this mode of argumentation been 
employed, that it has even been asserted, that no mathematical deduction, or 
intuitive truth, is accompanied with a clearer evidence. Now, the existence 
of a Supreme Being is not a necessary truth; it is a question of fact. It 
cannot be demonstrated that a Deity must be, or that the contrary proposi- 
tion involves an absurdity. That something must have existed from eternity, 
is self-evident ; and what this something is, constitutes the question between 
the Theist and the Atheist. The one asserts the eternity of matter; the other 
that of an Intelligent First Cause, the Author of all existence. ‘The question 
of Deity then being a question of fact, and the subjects of metaphysical evi- 
dence being the necessary and immutable relations of our ideas, it is clear 
that this species of argument is wholly inapplicable to this, as to every ques- 
tion which relates to actual existence. These metaphysical reasonings, there- 
fore, have failed to convince. They are not only abstruse and perplexing, 
but, when strictly examined, will be found inconclusive. Hence they have 
“s¢4 injurious to the doctrine which they have been offered to establish.”— 

‘ol. LT. p. a9. 

“ The learned and sagacious Dr. Clarke, though he resorted to metaphy- 
sical reasoning to demonstrate the existence of Deity, seems to have fame 
fully aware that this species of argumentation is much less calculated to pro- 
duce conviction than that which is derived from the phenomena of nature. 
This is sutliciently manifest from a conversation which passed between him 
and Mr. Whiston, on the subject of his celebrated work on the Being and At- 
tributes of God. ‘I was,’ says Whiston, ‘in my garden, against St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, where I then lived. Now I perceived that in these ser- 
mons, he had dealt a great deal in abstract and metaphysical reasoning. I 
therefore asked him how he ventured into such subtleties, which | never durst 
meddle with ; and shewing him a nettle, or some contemptible weed in my 
garden, I told him that weed contained better arguments for the Being and 
Attributes of God than all his metaphysies. Clarke confessed it to be so; 
but alleged for himself, that since such philosophers as Hobbes and Spinoza 
had made use of those kinds of subtleties against, he thought it proper to 
shew that the like way of reasoning might be made better use of on the side of 
religion; which reason or excuse I allowed to be not inconsiderable’ (Whis- 
ton’s Memoirs.) Such was the motive, it would appear, which induced Dr. 
Clarke to resort to the employment of abstract arguments, in order to over- 
throw the reasoning of these subtle metaphysicians, and to establish the doc- 
trine of Theism. While we acknowledge the necessity of meeting an adver- 
sary on his own ground, we must at the same time remark, that it is one thing 
to expose his fallacies, and quite another thing to attempt the establishment 
of the doctrine which he impugns, by arguments oauntly inapposite as his 
own. It would have been quite sufficient, and less dangerous, if Dr. Clarke 
had rested satisfied with disproving the abstract doctrines of Spinoza,”— 

But though the existence of an Intelligent First Cause cannot, from the 
very nature of the subject, be evinced with the same certainty as a mathema- 
tical truth, or its contrary be proved to involve a metaphysical contradiction, 
it will be found on examination to rest on evidence so clear and conclusive, 
&$ to compel the assent of every candid inquirer, whose understanding has not 
been entangled in metaphysical subtleties, and whose reason is not inacces- 
“thle to the authority a that evidence, of which alone the question is sus- 
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ceptible. It is quite as ridiculous for a man to refuse his assent to a fact, 
because it cannot be demonstrated by scientific reasoning, or is incapable of 
mathematical proof, as to deny sound, because it cannot be seen, or smell, 
because it cannot be touched. It is on moral evidence on which the question 
rests, the sources of which we shall now briefly explain.”—Vol. I. pp. 351— 
354. 


After treating of the sources of Moral Evidence, and shewing that no pro- 
cess of abstract reasoning has been instituted to evince the existence of an 
Intelligent First Cause, which may not be either evaded by an opponent, 
or in which may not be detected the circular sophism, or a petitio principii, 
the author proceeds to unfold the evidence by which the most important of 
all facts is established. 

Wherever we find order and regularity obtaining either uniformly, or ina 
vast majority of instances, where the possibilities of disorder are indefinitely 
numerous, we are justified in inferring from this fact an intelligent cause. 
If it be inquired, ** Whence this inference ?”? it ts replied, that * it is 
intuitively obvious that out of any given number of equally possible results, 
the chance of one taking place in exclusion of the rest, must be as 1 to the 
number of the others. Our belief, therefore, that a given one will not take 
place by accident, must be more or less strong, as the others are more or 
less numerous; and where an indefinite number on one side is opposed to 
unity on the other, to beheve that unity will, not only in one instance, but 
in an indefinite number of similar instances, be accidentally the result, 1s 
much the same as to believe that unity is equal to infinity.’’ Not that itis 
to be imagined that the inference usually depends on any nice calculation 
of chances, or that scientific computation is necessary to the conclusion. A 
person who knows his letters, and little beyond, perceives intuitively that 
the chances in favour of the alphabet being laid in regular order by design 
prodigiously overbalance those which exclude intelligence, though he may 
be unable to calculate their relative proportions, A like inference is de- 
ducible from an obvious suitability of means to ends; a concurrence ot 
causes, various and complicated, towards a production of effects. These 
furnish conclusive evidence of design ; and design necessarily implies the 
existence of intelligence. From whatever principle this conviction is sup- 
posed to originate,—from the clear evidence of mathematical probability, 
from the perception of analogy, from an instinctive principle, or a process 
of association, it matters not to the argument to decide. _ It is sufficient that 
it is universally admitted in theory, and acted upon in common life. Mr. 
Hume himself always proceeded on the belief that books were printed by 
types, that houses were made to live in, and flowers and fruits to be smelled 
and eaten. 

The species of evidence being thus unfolded, we are next led to the 
inquiry, whether the phenomena of the universe present such indications of 
order, beauty, and harmony, as justify us in attributing their origin toa 
Designing Cause. Our author has added some valuable and interesting facts 
to the number collected by Vince, Paley, and many other writers in support 
of Theism. The evidence of an Intelligent Cause which he educes from 
the intellectual and moral constitution of man is peculiarly striking. Our 
disagreement with him on some minor points of his philosophy (which, 
however, we have no room to notice) rather enhances than impairs the 
pleasure which we feel in adopting his conclusions, and sympathizing with 
his admiration of the wisdum which originates! the powers of thought, and 
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«> combined the intellectual with the organic faculties that man is enabled 
to ascend from the perception of material vbjects to that of individual truths, 
thence to the general conclusions of science and philosophy, and by a pro- 
cess of moral discipline yet more striking and beautiful, to that spirituality 
which overcomes the world. 

The attributes of Deity, viz. Unity, Infinity, Immateriality, Wisdom, 
Power, and Goodness, are next established on irresistible evidence. ‘The 
oljections to the infinite benevolence of God, founded on the existence of evil, 
are candidly and luminously treated. Accustomed as we are to hear these 
objections stigmatized as impious, or despised as foolish, it is a satisfaction 
to find that Dr. Crombie admus their force, while his faith in the Divine 
benignity remains unshaken. ‘To us it appears that the origin of evil has 
never been accounted for, and most probable that 1t never will be explained, 
in the present state of being; and while we gratefully acknowledge the 
wisdom and love which are apparent in the process by which good is educed 
from evil, we cannot see why infinite power and goodness could not have 
effected the same purposes by different instruments. Not only under the 
pressure of suffering, but in hours of pure enjoyment, the ‘* obstinate ques- 
tionings” which cannot be satisfied, and will not be silenced, recur, and 
must still recur; and ** Whence is evil 2”? is the inquiry which we must echo 
or be mute. It is, doubtless, well for us that such a necessity is imposed, 
It is good for human reason to be reminded that there 1s a boundary which 
she must not pass; it is well that faith should be taught to look through 
darkness, that hope should be invigorated by doubt, and charity taught to 
look back with awe on her mysterious origin. It is impossible that the 
restless intellect should not strive to break the bars which confine it; that 
the mind which loves truth should not painfully feel its inability to reconcile 
inconsistencies which cannot be overlooked ; but the inteilectual is not the 
highest department of our constitution; and while the understanding sinks 
bated and exhausted, the powers of faith may be strengthened for a steady 
and a lofiy tlight. Itis enough for the support of our trust to see that the 
majority of evils produce a preponderance of good, and to believe that the 
same tendency exists in all; it is animating to dwell on the conviction that 
evil is only a present aspect of things which will be changed as our sphere 
of vision becomes enlarged ; it is consoling to mark within ourselves the 
transmutation of sin into holiness, of sorrow into peace ; it is productive of 
perfect satisfaction to review the evidence for the perfect love and unbounded 
power of the Father of our spirits. But still the reason is unsatisfied. — It 1s 
useless to say that beings must be finite, and therefore imperfect. Finite 
beings may be relatively perfect. It is useless to urge that the majority of 
evils are incidental, that they produce a balance of good, and originate the 
most exalted virtues. Did not the Deity foresee the evils which are termed 
mcidental ?- Or, foreseeing, could he not exclude them 2, Why was not 
the balance of good, why were not the virtues, produced by other means than 
the intervention of suffering >? We know not: and in our ignorance we must 
acquiesce, assured that when a further insight ito the mysteries of Provi- 
dence shall become beneficial to us, it will be granted. Among the various 
salutary purposes to which evil is made subservient, Dr. Crombie advances 
ue, which he is not aware has been presented by any preceding writer. He 
believes that it is through the medium of evil that man arrives at the know- 
ledge of a Wise and Designing Cause. ‘The grouad on which his opinion 
rests, he thus states : 


‘When we infer design from the construction of any curious and compli- 
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cated piece of machinery, we perceive that the materials of which it is made, 

the formation of the several parts, and the arrangement of them into one whole. 

are such as are adapted to the effect which we presume to have been intended. 
But if we had no conce ption of unfit materials, or of an improper form of 
parts, or an incongruous arrangement, the machine, how ingeniously soever 
constructed, could not impress us with any indication of design, nor, in truth, 

could we form any notion of ingenuity. This is self-evident: for in design 
are implied the contemplation of an end, and the adaptation of means ; but 
to adjust means to an end, implies a choice of circumstances ; and where 
there can be no conception of defect, imperfection, or error,—no idea of 
greater or less aptitude, or an unfitness for the purpose, there can be no 
idea of choice, no exercise for discrimination. It is the selection of certain 
materials out of many sorts, the adoption of certain out of various forms of 
parts, and the arrangement of the whole out of various possible collocations, 

that display the hand of intelligence in the construction of any piece of me- 

chanism., ‘The same observation is applicable to the constitution of the 
universe. It is from the selection of fit means to beneficial ends, out of 
numberless possibilities of a contrary tendency, that we infer the intelligence 
and benevolence of the Author. As from uninterrupted light, we should have 
no idea of darkness, so from a state of things uniformly good, we should have 
no conception of evil or imperfection, and therefore no ev ‘idence of design or 
benevolence.”—Vol. II. p. 217. 

The reader will judge for himself of the justice of this argument. We 
will only suggest that it ap pears to exc ‘lude the possibility of a state of perfect 
happiness; as we can imagine no happiness which is independent of action; 
and no action which 1s not carried on by the adaptation of means to ends. 
Wherever such an adaptation is used, it is clear that there may be concep- 
tions of a Wise and Designing Cause. In the following conclusions, it is 
the privilege of all consistent ‘Theists to agree : 


** Where infinity is the subject, we are necessarily bewildered ; but without 
perplexing ourselves with discussions, respecting the compatibility of evil 
with the infinitude of the Divine attributes, discussions, to which our limited 
faculties are wholly unequal, every reasonable man will feel his happiness 
sufficiently secured in the perfection of the Deity, the source of all excellence, 
the most powerful, and, at the same time, the wisest and best of all Beings. 
The orbs, that fly with inconceivable velocity through the regions of space, 
roclaim his power: the manifold adaptation of means to ends, in this our 
“ er system, displays his wisdom : and we ourselves, with the sentient crea- 
tion around us, exhibit evidences of his goodness. Our enjoyments are num- 
berless, our sufferings comparatively few, Why the latter are not wholly 
exe luded, or why an equal degree of happiness is not produced without the 
medium of evil, is a question which we vainly essay to solve. Under the 
charge, however, of incomprehensible wisdom, inconceivable power, and 
unchangeable goodness, we need entertain no apprehensions, that our happi- 
ness will not be effectually consulted. God is powerful, wise, and benevolent. 
Here, then, let us confidently rest, submitting, with due humility, our weak 
reason to the counsels of Eternal and Unerring Wisdom.”—Vol. IL. p. 248. 


{To be continued. } 


CANTATE. BY LAMARTINFE. 

[De LAMARTINE has just been elected to the French Academy. He 
has the merit of poetical talents, the far greater merit of devotion to the 
Bourbons. Politics often make a part, sometimes the whole, of a man’s 
deservings in France, and especially at the door of the Academy ; but 1m 
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Lamartine’s case no faction was found to complain of the honour done him. 
The original of the following Cantate was lately written by him to obtain the 
entrance of a young protegé into the Orphan House of St. Nicholas. It 
was sung by the children, and would we had been there to hear them ! 
Some men subscribed silver—he subscribed song; and in France he was 
considered to have as good a title to a nomination as any Croesus whatsoever. 
Poetry has not in England such a money value. Would Christ's Hospital, 

or any of our Asylums- or Institutions, sell an admission for an Ode, even if 
Milton came hither again to write it ?] 


SILENCE the temple of the Lord o’erhung, 
And holy hymns on harps celestial slept ; 
‘The odorous embers 1n the censers swung 
Were dead—like a vast cloud the incense swept 
Over the sacred city’s s walls; and there 
Doctors of law, interpreters of prayer, 
Sat in their pride ;— 

Their pensive eyebrows o’er their eyes were bent; 
Or, flinging scornful glances as they went 

To lecture timid youth, they turn’d aside, 

And wrinkles shewed on wisdom how intent. 

» * * r * 


A child came forth, with such a natural grace, 
That gathering crowds at his approach gave place ; 
They tracked the blessed steps where he had gone : 
He seemed to brighten all the space 
With supernatural day—all saw—save he alone. 
* * 4 a * 


Chorus. 
O marvellous story !—What a glorious lay 
Kor mother’s voice o’er infant’s couch to swell ! 
A Voice. 
What said the child ? 
Another. 
Go, ask the angels—they, 
And only they, can tell. 
A Voice. 
Whence came this Ioas ? 
First Voice. 
From life’s shades profound— 
From exile, silence, and from misery. 
A Votce. 
How did he hide him from the crowds around ? 
First Voice. 
He sought obscurity— 
In the low labours of an unknown road; 
The dawn beneath a cloud ; 


Hid twenty years ’neath his humility ;— 
At last he roused him from the mystery— 
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Heav'n down to earth he brought ; 
On land and water grav’d the truths he taught, 
And walked to death—to death on Calvary, 
The willing victim ; veiling all the sin 

Of man, whom he would win ; 
His blood the thirsty seeds of truth supplying, 

And from his Father buying 

Ransom’d humanity. 


Chorus. 
Master of wisdom and of innocence— 
‘Yorch of heav’n-guiding ray— 
Soul that sublimes the sense, 
The life, the truth, the way. 
Seoond Voice. 
‘To him whose hand our coming once forbad, 
He said, ‘* Nay, let them come.” 
Third Voice. 
And now a gentler hand, in welcoming glad, 
Bids us ; oor children find in him a home. 
Second Vorce. 


He said, ** Lay not up treasure where the rust 
Corrupteth, and where thieves break through and steal.” 


Third Voice. 
And see what hands, munificent and just, 
Ope at his bidding, and their gifts we feel. 


Second Voice. 

He said, ** In God ye trust, so trust in me ; 
‘The wandering swailow hath no place of rest, 
Yet, on the solitary turret, she 

Hath found a nest.”’ 
The twittering sparrow sows not, neither reaps, 
Yet Providence for all its riches keeps, 
And this "neath palace roofs, this "neath straw-cottage sleeps. 


Chorus. 
We are the swallows, and our tongues can tell 
How he hath raised a roof above our head ; 
We are the sparrows of the parable, 
We harvest not, and yet are fed. 
Third Voice. 
What said he more ? 


Seer nl ] f Ce. 


** The hhes of the field 
They toil not, neither do they spin, 
Yet all the robes that pomp and labour gild, 
And all the glorious garments wealth can win, 
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E’en Solomon's most gorgeous vanities, 
Are far less fair than these.”’ 


Chorus. 


We are the lilies of the vale, 

For us the sheep no fleecy wool hath given ; 
Ours is the gospel tale, 

Clad are we by the unseen hand of heaven, 


Third Voice. 
What are the deeds that gratitude demands ? 
We have no wealth—alas! no power have we— 
But silent we lift up our little hands 
To thee—O God! to thee! 
Thine is the beneficence— 
Thine be the recompense! 


Second Voice. 
Can Kings do more with all their mightiness, 
lor those who have such blessings here supplied ? 
Bless, then, and help our tongues to praise and bless— 
Praise passing through young lips is purified. 


Fourth Voice. 
Blessed is he for whom another bears 
The prayer to heaven above ; 
God sends from heaven, to meet an orphan’s prayers, 
More than an orphan’s love. 
Fifth Voice. 
Prayer is that white and unpolluted thing, 
Which, to the Almighty’s throne, 
Man on a snowy tablature must bring 
In vessels pure alone. 
Come not with rusty copper, for the skies 
Will welcome nor impurity nor art ; 
From gold and crystal should your incense rise— 
The purest vessel is an infant’s heart. 


Sixth Voice. 
How oft our vows in fruitless breathings fall ! 
But borne from other lips aspiringly, 
Like a voice heard in some sonorous hall, 
Echoed — re-echoed back from wall to wall, 
It sounds, spreads, strengthens to eternity. 


Seventh Voice. 
"Tis the rays of lovely light 
From the prism that sparkling fly, 
Brnghter—as their glory bright 
Plays upon the brightening eye. 
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Second V owe. 


Pray then—the prayers of innocence refine, 
As to the mercy -seat their strains it bears ; 
And angels wing them to the throne divine 
With blessings and the incense of your tears. 
Pray then—the prayers of innocence refine, 
As to the mercy-seat their strains it bears. 


Song. 
© Thou whose ear of mercy bends 
’ ‘To the poor sparrows’ nest—nor deems 


The flower unworthy care that tends 
In thirsty longing tow’rds the streams : 


O provident, indulgent heaven, 

Thou knowest by whose humble care ’ 
‘That secret bounty has been given 

Which recompensed the poor man’s prayer. 


Thou holdest in thy judgment-hands, 

At will, exhaustion and excess ; 

Hence grow, beneath thy high commands, 
The need, the claim, the power to bless. 


And be it thine, O Providence! 

Our benefactors’ steps to trace, 

And all their deeds to recompense 4 
With plenitude of gifts and grace. 


Our spirits know them not—we feel 
The love their sympathy has won ; 
From their left hand their lips conceal 
The generous deeds their right has done. 


Yet may the work of mercy, hid 
Beneath the mantle of their faith, 
Soar upwards—though by them forbid, 
And plead their cause in holiest breath. Py 
May every wish their hearts repeat, 
' May every sigh their bosom heaves, 
: Be answered from thy mercy-seat, 
Before the prayer their bosom leaves. 


O may their happy mothers see 

it | The peaceful flow of quiet years ! 
And never may their children be 
Doom'd to pour out an orphan’s tears ! 


© let them like the forests rise, 

That tower aloft on Mamra’s plain, 
Where, when the ancient oak-tree dies, 
A younger oak-tree sprouts again ! 


Or like the streams that ever flow 

From holy Siloa’s fountain rill, 

Where all the wavelets as they go 

iD Wake other waves to sparkle still ! A, 











ON LOVE TO GOD. 


«Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind.”—Luke x, 27, 


THERE is not a passage in Scripture which the Christian has more need 
ty scrutinize narrowly in all its bearings than this; it is truly the sum and 
crown of all practical teaching, comprising every thing that deserves the 
name of duty. Being, however, so very comprehensive, it is impossible to 
dwell upon it at large in the limits of a moderate essay, and at this time we 
feel an inclination to contemplate it under one of its divisions only—that 
which respects the intellectual part of our nature—** Thou shalt love the 
Lord with all thy mind’’—and would ask the reader to accompany us to the 
examination in the spirit of sincere desire to know the breadth and depth 
and height of this commandment of God. 

When we mention the word mind, we mean, of course, all the various 
powers of the mind—perception, attention, memory, judgment, abstraction, 
imagination: with all these we are to do homage to the Creator of the whole. 
There is no reservation, no deduction ; all are destined to perform a part in 
the service of God. But it is lamentable to retlect how often, while we 
allow in a general way the claims of the Creator to supremacy over his men- 
tal creation, we forget the practical application of the Divine law to the dif- 
ferent mental powers. We are content to cultivate some and neglect others, 
to train them often to do a great deal of worldly work, to give them a facility 
of acting, much akin to that mechanical dexterity which our limbs are some- 
times taught to acquire; and having done so much as this, we call in reli- 
gion to reduce our confusion to order, and think there will be no difficulty 
in subjecting our powers to her influence. No form of character is more 
common than one cultivated in all those powers for the world, and supposed 
to be complete, with the reservation of a few finishing touches to be made 
hereafter by the hand of religion. It will not do—there is an error at the 
foundation. The mental eye that should have surveyed the world as an 
open book, “ written all over with the characters of divine wisdom and 
goodness,” has acquired the habits of strong but short sight, which enable it 
every where to discern things chiefly as ministering to its own selfish uses 
and pleasures. Memory is overwhelmed with its burden of unimproved 
and (to such a mind) unimprovable facts ; imagination is not the pure and 
lofty gift it was destined to be; judgment, too, is rather exercised on things 
which the more they are considered the more frivolous do they appear, than 
on the high realities of our actual condition in the universe ; and after this 
training has gone on, year after year, are we not looking for a miracle, 
—_ we expect at once that we can “serve the Lord our God with all our 
mind’? ? 

Few, indeed, are they who, exploring the usual state of their mental 
powers,—their measure of strength, their proportion, the degree in which 
they are willing and efficient agents in the service of God—will not see cause 
to be dismayed at the contemplation. Great as may be original differences 
arising from different bodily constitution, these are probably of much less 
account than is commonly supposed, ‘Think of the multitudes of human 
beings born into this world, seemingly with no mental deficiency —healthy 
and vigorous in childhood, no way inferior—up to a certain point, to the 
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rarest specimens of after-eminence ; and how obvious it is that natural ob- 
stacles to the cultivation of what has been given are comparatively few !—It is 
not the powers—it is the difference of theirapplication ; it is, that in one indi- 
vidual the inind has been awakened to spiritual consciousness. One human 
being has, in early life, learnt to propose to himself a great object ; and it 
beams upon him through all the studies, the objects, the pleasures that atiract 
him. He may be more or less learned or accomplished, but his mind does 
not therefore dwindle away and perish. An almost super-human enerey, 
superior to the results of the most laborious cultivation, is sometimes afforded 
to those who dedicate themselves to the service of their fellow-creatures, for 
God's sake—not presumptuously neglecting the diligent use of means, yet, 
perhaps, unable to obrain all they wish, because they care not to pay the 
full price. ** But vzgour of intellect,’ it may be said, ‘is, in after life, 
scarcely attainable—if the powers of the mind themselves have been little 
cultivated in early years, the matter must be given up, and we must com- 
mit ourselves quietly into the hands of God, trusting that he will not expect 
to reap where he has not sown.”’ Granting that, with some great limita- 
tions, this doctrine is true, and that we rarely meet with a case in which the 
defects arising from education have been completely overcome, there are two 
ints connected with the improvement of the mind, which must never be 
ost sight of, viz. the proportion and harmony of its different faculties, such 
as they are, and the direction which may be bestowed upon them. Where 
we cannot re-create, we are certainly allowed the liberty of reducing ine- 
qualities. We may be always attending to the weaker points of our minds, 
withdrawing the aliment which has pampered one portion till it has be- 
come like a mighty incubus weighing down the rest. We may restore 
healthy action to the whole, if we cannot endue each power with gigantic 
strength; and turn into paths of usefulness and peace well-regulated and well- 
disposed minds. It is certain, that our chief need is that of being awakened 
to the knowledge of God and of ourselves, No kind of instruction given to 
the intellectual faculties will form a truly noble character without this. We 
have seen, and do constantly see, instances of astonishing power in beings 
not so awakened—but for want of submission to a higher intluence, for want 
of knowing the great Power of powers, and Spirit of spirits, these are like 
wild and wandering fires, not to be trusted, however beautiful and like rea- 
lity. J¥tth this submission, wonders may be done in self-correction. Only 
let the heart impressively feel its duties, and the mind will gather materials 
for improvement from every thing that lives, and be never weary of bring- 
ing in that rich harvest. Only let it know itself, free from impure desires 
and unworthy aims, and it will feel its dignity, and reverence the Divine 
image in itself, It is grievous to know how extensive is the error of indif- 
ference to the right and conscientious application of our intellectual powers. 
I: is indeed so universal, that we are all, in a great measure, hardened on the 
subject, and we much fear that in our day it is making rapid progress. Many 
are sensible of the evils of immoral conduct, who scarcely seem to bestow a 
remorsetul thought on the most profligate wastes of time, on the most intem- 
perate employment of particular powers of the mind, Great efforts are 
making by philanthropists to give the intellectual faculties a preponderance 
over the animal, and for this purpose many mental banquets are provided ; 
the object is unquestionably good and valuable ; but still we look onward— 
onward. Much reading is infinitely better than much drinking ; but wisdom 
is better still than knowledge ; and there are multitudes of readers who seem 
no farther advanced in deep, practical wisdom, than they were before. But, 
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in fact, a habit of mere desultory reading for amusement’s sake, is one of 
those habits which have a direct bearing upon our power of fulfilling the 
dutv of the text, and which we ought therefore to make the subject of con- 
sideration for ourselves, as well as for others. Books are about us at all 
hours—books, the blessing or the bane of character—books, that now and 
then, by means of a few “ words that breathe and thoughts that burn,’’ will 
kindle up a never-dying flame of virtue in the soul—but oftener, pouring 
down upon us a stream of insignificant words and ideas, drive out of our 
minds better thoughts, and cheat us of hours not to be redeemed. [tis Mil- 
ton who puts into the mouth of his sicred Hero, the opinion, that 
“‘ Who reads, 

And reads incessantly, and to his reading brings uot 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior ; 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 


Deep vers'’d in books aud shallow in himself."’ 
Paradise Regained, Book iv. 


It is one of our besetting sins. We revel in useful discoveries, and discover 
nothing ourselves. Our minds rarely come to just conclusions on the count- 
less subjects that are thrown open to them ; nor indeed do we seem to make 
any point, in general, of their coming to a conclusion at all, for we mostly 
read to be amused. Our minds are like a strand, on which one wave depo- 
sits only something which the next will wash away. 

If these remarks should appear somewhat harsh, let it but be put to the 
candour of those who will chiefly read them — of Unitarians, (for unfortu- 
nately the Monthly Repository must not look for a much wider circle of critics,) 
whether they do not apply to them more nearly than could be wished. — It is 
certain that they are better read in modern literature than their orthodox 
brethren either are or wish to be; but do they not err on the side of indul- 
gence? To them all fields are open; and there is not a tree of knowledge 
of which they may not gather the fruit and eat. No severe censor comes in 
and calumniates their favourite tastes ; no priest thunders forth maledictions 
against their favourite authors; no voice of awful warning forbids them to 
cultivate the beautiful gift of a poetic and imaginative spirit; and it is right 
that they should feel the glory of being thus free. But having thus obtained, 
as it were, space for their minds in the boundless regions of thought, they 
may well submit to, and should the more gracefully wear, the yoke of Him 
“whose service is perfect freedom.”” Let it not be thought that they desire 
hberty for any other or dearer purpose than to prove themselves the more 
his devoted servants. Let them exercise a spirit of more severe personal 
scrutiny, of more earnest dedication of themselves and pursuits to the 
worthiest, the justest, the most exalted aims—contemplating what they do 
from day to day, in all its bearings, as it respects the advancement of an im- 
mortal being. Considerations like these may indeed check levity—fewer 
words may be uttered and fewer sentiments recorded; but peace of con- 
science and sel!-respect will be increased; more practical wisdom will be 
diffused in our circles ; display will not be so active a motive; and, above 
all, we shall take better account of time. This last point seems to enter 
less into our calculations than it did into those of our forefathers. Days and 
years do not seem to teach wisdom; and though no lovers of austerity, we 
cannot afford to lose the refreshing coutemplation of that quiet dignity of 
character which is invariably the attendant of those who estimate the years 
of man’s life at what they are really worth. We deify the human intellect 
— the world wants not commanding or tyrannous spirits, but 
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sincere souls, disentangled themselves from the web of sophistry, loving 
knowledge for her own sake, and for his whose wonders furnish unceasing 
subjects for delightful study ; it wants them filled with the love of their fel- 
low-creatures, that they may be ready to call out and bear witness to the 
gifts of God in other souls; that they may lend their aid to all who desire to 
emancipate themselves from the bondage of corruption, and to enter into 
“the glorious liberty of the children of God.”’ 


ON THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF THE REV. T. BELSIIAM.* 
(Continued from p. 88.) 


IN resuming our consideration of Mr. Belsham's services to the cause of 
Unitarian Christianity, attention is next claimed by numerous productions of 
humbler pretension, smaller size,and more temporary interest, than those 
already ae to; Pamphlets, Sermons on particular occasions, &c., Ke. 

Whenever Unitarianism or Unitarians were assailed by calumny, Mr, Bel- 
sham was ready to stand forth for their defence ; and if, in the discharge of 
this duty, it proved needful or expedient for him to become im turn the as- 
sailant, he was always found to be a vigorous and formidable one. His 
pamphlet style was excellent. ‘There was no prosiness about him ; no flat, 
cumbrous, involved, interminable sentences. No controversy is more read- 
able; more full of stimulus and vitality. It is not declamatory; it 1s not 
humorous ; but there is a wholesome, manly vigour in it which keeps the 
reader awake and alive. We doubt whether any of his antagonists did not 
heartily wish to be well rid of him. : 

With most of the excellencies of an accomplished controversialist, let it be 
conceded that he had his share of the failing which has so commonly clung 
to that character. Plain truths, repeatedly demonstrated, yet pertinaciously 
cavilled at, he did sometimes re-assert with somewhat of a supercilious and 
dogmatical air, and an impatient tone. He did sometimes tie to his chariot ; 
wheels the foe whom he had vanquished, but who would not confess his dis- ' 
comfiture. The unworthy and base behaviour of certain theologians did 
sometimes tempt him to the boundaries of “due Christian animosity” of 
language, though not of feeling, And there were, perhaps, some few occa- 
sions m which he was offensive without the paliiations which such provoca- 
tions afford. ‘That this should have been the case we regret ; but we do not 
wonder, Who of the living that has had much to do with controversy shall 
cast the first stone? Who of the mighty dead that struggled valiantly for the 
truth has come out of the conflict more stainless >» Every virtue of humanity 
has a failing for its shadow. The mild and gentle generally make but poor 
reformers ; and those who are incapable of being betrayed or provoked into 
controversial asperities would be but too likely to leave error and misrepre- 
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* To the publications, whose titles are appended to the commencement of this 
article, we have to add the following: “ The Accomplished Teacher of Religion: 4 
Sermon, preached at the New Meeting-House, Birmingham, November 22, 1829, 
on vecasion of the Death of the Rev. Thomas Belsham. By John Kentish.” Bit- 
mingham: Beleher and Sen, London Hunter. 8vo. 
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sentation in quict possession of the field. The defects of a prompt, active, 
fervid spirit, must be taken together with its worth and usefulness ; both or 
neither, is, in the present state of humanity, too often the condition on which 
what we most need and admire on the one hand, and what we most depre- 
ate on the other, are proffered to us. And who would be without these me- 
morials of Mr. Belsham’s zeal for the faith once delivered to the saints, even 
though he did sometimes rebuke too sharply; or have lacked the aid of his 
trusty sword, because, like the Virginian troopers, he struck more heavily and 
cut more deeply than was necessary in order to disable the enemy? Still, a 
failing it was; a natural one, a common one; a failing which the greatest 
men have participated, and which is associated with qualities by whose worth 
it is immensely overbalanced ; but a failing still; and so let it pass. 

Having made this admission, which we do most readily, though most re- 
eretfully, and with a heartfelt wish that controversy may speedily mend its 
manners, it is an act of justice to Mr. Belsham’s memory, and to the cause 
of Truth, to say, that there has been another charge upon him which we hold 
to be no fault at all, but to rank amongst his merits, and to be worthy of all 
imitation. He was %o disciple of Fontenelle, who, had all truth been gather 
ed in his closed hand, would not have loosened his little finger to let out a 
article of it. He had no conception of dangerous truths and useful errors. 
le spoke as he thought, and he wrote as he spoke. He had faith in truth, 
and left its tendency and influence to Providence. His doctrines were all 
exoteric, even to the opinion or the conjecture which they generated. Hence 
many timid Unitarians, of whom some did, but more did not, think with him 
on minor points, were kept in a constant state of tribulation and apprehen- 
sion. ‘They were afraid he would do harm by his speculations to the Unita- 
rian cause. They were afraid that his notions would be ascribed to the whole 
body, and supposed to be part and parcel of our common creed. They were 
afraid that the orthodox would be scandalized, and prejudice excited; and, 
indeed, they were scandalized themselves ; and they took care to say so, and 
to deprecate the mischiefs which might ensue. We must dwell a little on 
this pomt, for it has a much higher importance, and a much wider bearing, 
than belong to it as connected with our estimate of what Mr. Belsham was 
and did, although his vindication is essentially involved in the remarks which 
we have to offer. 

It is scarcely worth while, perhaps, to draw up a catalogue of the tenets 
which some amongst us have been, and even at the present moment are, so 
anxious to disclaim for themselves, and so fearful of having imputed to the 
Unitarian body, lest its comfort and growth should be thereby impeded. 
Yet it seems to us a very Innocent one, and in most particulars, though not 
in all, to be founded in truth, and to harmonize better tian opposite notions 
on the same topics, with the great principles of our faith. Moreover, for se- 
veral of them very orthodox authority might be pleaded. He held the doc- 
trine of Philosophical Necessity; which is almost, if not altogether, a doc- 
trine of Calvinism ; of which the most acute and complete defence is yet to 
be sought in Edwards on the Will; and which has been the conclusion at 
which the ablest masters of metaphysical science, whatever their religious 
Opinions, have almost unanimously arrived. He held the homogeneity of 
man: not materialism, in the vulgar acceptation of the word, for that he 
distinctly and repeatedly disclaimed; but that man is a simple and not a 
compound being—his soul and body one and indivisible. [t was, conse- 
quently, only by a resurrection that he thought mankind could inherit 1m- 
mortality. But as no one can believe in the natural immortality of the soul 
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more firmly than he believed, and taught others to believe, im that promised 
resurrection, it is difficult to see why the notion should have been so ob- 
noxious. He regarded the Lord's day as a Christian festival, and not as a 
Jewish Sabbath: and in this he followed Calvin himself. Indeed, the com- 
mon assumption of a divine transfer of the obligations of the fourth com- 
mandment from the last day of the week to the first, would be astonishing, 
could astonishment be excited by any theological assumption whatever. He 
agreed with Paley in distinguishing between the reasonings and the conclu- 
sions of the ap stles, and regarding the former as subject to our judgment, 
the latter as entitled to our reception. He interpreted the first chapter of 
Genesis, so as to shew its theology true, but its philosophy incorrect. With 
a confusion very uncommon to lim, he identified love to Christ with 1s 
effects, and maintained that it consisted in obedience to his commands. And 
he demed the locality of Heaven, considering it as a state, and not a place, 
Perhaps a few more offensivenesses might be gleaned from his writings; 
but these are the principal. Now the question is, whether Mr. Belsham 
failed in his duty to the Unitanan cause, and inflicted an injury upon it, by 
the free publication of his opimions on these topics. We answer decidedly 
in the negative ; and that on various grounds, He never professed to speak 
the opinions of his brethren on these matters; nor concealed the fact that, 
on some of them, a large majority ditlered from him. There could be no 
identification in the case but what was wi/ful. That might be; but who 
can prevent deliberate misrepresentation > People might be round, no 
doubt, fragrant in the odour of sanctity, who would as readily falsify his 
living writings as his dying words. — It were rather a vain hope by any cau 
tion to disarm such minds, by any forbearance to placate them. ‘ They 
say—what say they?—let them say—’’ as the Aberdeen Almanac has it. 
Moreover, in the case of a man against whom there is occasion for an out- 
cry, it may be as easily raised about an unexpressed opinion as a published 
one; nay, an opinion may be imputed for the purpose. A tolerably nume- 
rous chorus once chanted the dishonesty of concealment in a Unitarian mi- 
nister for keeping back the doctrine of necessity in a public statemen! of 
Unitarian Christianity; the said minister being a devout believer in pinloso- 
phical liberty. When once a man has slipped his neck out of the orthodox 
yoke, he is considered a runaway slave, and it is lawful for any one to have 
ashotathim. We speak of the common tactics of the party ; it would be 
sad if there were not very many men amongst them of minds too pure and 
elevated for such practices; and it is sad that such men seldom escape un- 
scathed themselves. “* From honourable men of the world we should have 
received better treatment,”’ said one of them, when to the very quick he was 
** wounded in the house of his friends.” What then have we of the * dam- 
nable heresy’’ to expect at their hands? Just what we eet, and which 1s 
not to be averted by any tenderness towards prejudices in matters of minor 
Importance, The disposition is the same towards all who depart from the 
pecuhar principies ol their dogmatic system ; aud that disposition will be 
sure to find itself'a vent. The Arian with his doctrines of pre-existence and 
atonement fares just the same as the Humanitarian; and the materialism oF 
immatenality which the latter holds with, may make a difference as to the 
particular missile thrown at him, but none as to the probability of his being 
vigorously pelted. Conciliation by silence upon obnoxious opinions is one 
of the weakest of weak dreams, a vanity of vanities. Its usual effect has 


been to add to the emotions excited by bolder heretics, that of contempt for 
tinudity, or the suspicion of insincerity, 
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There isa paramount duty to the consideration of who may be conciliated, 
or who offended, a duty to ourselves and to Truth, the duty of preserving 
simplicity and sincerity of character, and of promoting a knowledge of the 
truth on every subject in which man is interested. With this obligation no 
lower expediency should ever be allowed to clash. If Unitarianism be iden- 
tical with religious truth, its cause must be benefited by whatever tends to 
the elucidation and diffusion of truth, If not, it ought to be impeded, and 
there would be nothing to regret in its annihilation. So felt ris late Advocate, 
and our conviction on this topic is best expressed by a quotation from the 
Preface to his Letter to the Unitarian Christians in South Wales : 


“ But it seems that my friend has been informed that what Mr. B. has said 
on the subject of the Sabbath, ‘has injured the cause of Unitarianisin in 
South Wales’ Tam sorry for it; but when I see it to be my duty to assert 
what I believe to be important truth, or to oppose popular error, it is not my 
custom to inquire who will like it, or who will dislike it; what — will be 
offended and weakened, or what will be gratified and promoted by it. My 
sole object is, at least it is mny desire that it should ever be, to approve myselt 
to conscience and to God. As to the acceptance and success of my honest, 
however.humble, exertions, I am willing to leave it in the hands of Him who 
will carry on his own cause in the way and by the instruments which he shall 
himself select and qualify for the work. I am satisfied to have had it in my 
heart.”’ 

This is alike manly and pious. To cherish this spirit in Unitarians does 
more good to their cause, and to them, than can ever be balanced by evils 
resulting from the offence which some take, and others affect to take, from 
the plainest speaking. ‘The suppressed opinion, the remote allusion, the 
delicate implication, the ambiguous phrase, the refuge of Scripture language 
adopted in one sense by the writer, but probably interpreted in another by 
the reader, all these he held in scorn as questionable practices or unworthy 
artifices. He wished to make no proselytes, to conciliate no favour, to avert 
no odium, by such means. And if the dexterity which they imply may 
sometimes appear to do good, it is only a fallacious and evanescent appear- 
ance, Our cause is really weakened by the converts which can be thus ob- 
tained, and the hollow truce which can thus be patched up. What is still 
worse, is its corrupting influence upon ourselves. It bringetha snare. It 
enfeebles the perception of the beauty and the worth of Christian simplicity. 
Covered from detection, even by the individual’s own conscience perhaps, 
under the abused names of Prudence, Moderation, Candour, and Charity, it 
degenerates into indifference in principle and cajolery in practice. And 
where this tendency is happily held in check by strong principles and con- 
firmed habits, it yet renders useless, and sometimes worse than useless, those 
who were qualified by attainments, character, and station, to promote largely 
the spread of pure religion. 

if there have not been wanting instances, among Unitarians, of a zeal 
which has overstepped the boundaries of Christian charity and of good man- 
ners—but which there is always also amongst us an adequate moral power 
to rebuke and repress—it is by the opposite error that a far greater injury 
has been inflicted. The congregations which have dwindled and declined 
have been those in which Unitarianism was not preached ; in which by a 
systematic avoidance of its peculiarities, and abstinence from controversy, 
the influence of the pulpit was enfeebled, so that the aged became lethargic, 
and the young went into the world ignorant and undecided, an easy prey to 
the sceptic or the fanatic, or still more frequently to the all-absorbing Esta- 
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blishment. Where those peculiarities have been plainly, zealously, and 
judiciously exhibited, a very different result has been produced, In pro- 
yortion as Unitarian preachers have been preachers of Unitarianism, they 
~ seldom been without reason, even amid all the obloquy and opposition 
which they had to encounter, for rejoicing in the fruit of their labours. Had 
Mr. Belsham been in this respect like unto some very excellent but very 
mistaking men among his contemporaries, the Chapel in Essex Street would 
have been like unto their chapels also ; his voice would soon have become 
‘‘ the voice of one crying in the wilderness ;”” and at his death the doors 
might have been closed, or have only opened to receive some fanatic reviler 
of his doctrines and his memory. He chose a more excellent way ; and the 
path of duty proved also that of success. 

Let sects enforce uniformity, and chain the mouths and the minds of their 
members—it is for Unitarians to cherish independence of thought by the free 
expression of individual opinions. The spirit of Unitarian Christianity is, 
so far, mistaken by those of us to whom the publication of individual pecu- 
jiarities of Opinion is a theme of complaint or of regret. The worth of 
Truth, if not altogether dependent upon, is yet materially enhanced by, i's 
being a personal acquisition. Religionists have fallen, at least practically, 
into the gross absurdity of making Thought a social act. ‘They adopt and 
reject Opmions en masse. The creed of the party is every thing; the opt 
nions of the mdividual nothing. They do not exercise their minds by them- 
selves and for themselves, ‘Take twenty members of a Calvimstic Church 
and ask each of them twenty questions out of the Assembly’s Catechism, 
and you will get the same answers. This could not happen if they came by 
there notions fairly, It is as unnatural as if all the features of all their faces 
were mdistinguishable and identical. Did every mind, as it ought, abstract 
itself from social influences in its religious contemplations, we should see as 
much diversity of mental as of corporeal feature. The one class of ditler- 
ences would no more excite contention and recrimination than the other. 
Through them all, the ide ntity of our spiritual nature, like the identity of 
our physical nature, would assert its rights, and maintain its influence, and 
ensure as much uiiformity as is needful or useful. Individual mind would 
then obtain its freest and fullest development, and Christianity become to 
each a personal religion and not a party profession, In this freedom the 
first Christians flourished; and only in its restoration can the gospel be 
glorified by the full display of its epnobling influence on human mind and 
character. ‘To possess so much of it as we have, and to exercise it so much 
as we do, is the honourable distinction of the Unitarian body. Hl should 
we be repaid for its loss by any closeness of union, increase of strength, or 
concentration of eilort, as a party, which we might thereby attain. 

As with reference to Mr. Belsham’'s services asa preacher and lecturer, 
rather than as an author, we shall presently have to advert to some of his 
occasional publications, and to his two volumes of Sermons, we close here 
our notice of him in the latter capacity. The list of his publications 1s, mn 
uself, no mean eulogy. It shews the variety of subjects to which his atten- 
tion was directed, but all of which he contemplated and treated in their con- 
nexion with Unitarian Christianity. It shews his unfailing promptness 
whenever a favourable opportunity was afforded for exposing error OF al 
vanemg truth, It shews the courage which shunned no encounter, whatever 
vantage ground of adventitious circumstances the adversary might Possess 
It she ws the unabated perseverance with which, through the nearly forty 
years from his conversion to his death, he fought the good fight until he 
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finished his course, having kept the faith, and never forfeited his trust by 
either carelessness or cowardice. This was good and faithful service. There 
should be a response in our hearts to the approving voice of his Master and 
Judge, pronouncing, as we trust, his welcome into the joy of his Lord. 


“Jt was Mr. Belsham’s decided conviction,” says the author of the “* Hum- 
ble Tribute,” ‘‘ that religious teachers should be men of education. He 
thought that the value of learning and intelligence in a Christian minister can 
scarcely be overrated. Upon these qualifications, with a divine blessing, he 
mainly rested his hopes of the speedier diffusion of pure Christian truth, and 
he esteemed them the best securities against a narrow-minded and repulsive 
bigotry on the one hand, and a wild and mischievous fanaticism on the other.” 
—P. 15. 


The situation which Mr. Belsham occupted as a preacher demanded of 
him a very different selection, and a much more extensive range of subjects, 
from that which the same sense of duty and desire of usefulness would have 
rescribed in a humbler sphere of exertion. We know that the gospel is 
the same to the ignorant and the educated, those who by habit or circum- 
stances are precluded from much mental labour, and those who live in the 
continued and yigorous exercise of their 1tatellectual faculues. But we also 
know that the public instructor, of the latter class, or of a congregation in 
which they form a large proportion, will prove himself incompetent or un- 
faithful if he restrict himself to the elementary topics, the obvious reason- 
ings, the simple style, and the homely illustrations, which are most, or 
only, appropriate in discourses addressed to the former class. Very dif- 
ferent were the weapons with which Paul “ foug!it with beasts at Ephesus,”’ 
and those with which, at Athens, he confronted the master spirits of the age. 
Seldom, indeed, can an auditory be collected occupying a higher rank in 
the intellectual scale than that which habitually assembled to attend Mr. 
Belsham’s ministrations. And he * fed them with food conveuaient for 
them.’’ He adopted the modes of reasoning, so far as they are fair and 
just, in which such minds delight, and with which they are conversant, He 
grappled with the difficulties to which such minds are most exposed in cons 
nexion with the general truth and the particular doctrines of natural and re= 
vealed religion. Nor was his preaching Jess moral for being infellectual, 
less practical for being speculative, less spiritual for being argumentative, 
or less devotional in its tendency for being excursive in its topics. The way 
to the hearts of such hearers is through their heads. Their understandings 
must be enlightened before their feelings can be moved, and their judgments 
must be convinced before their lives can be influenced. His very manner 
had its peculiar propriety, and contributed to the unity and power of the 
“sore We subjoin the descriptions of it given by Mr. Aspland and Mr. 

entish, 


_ “In the pulpit, there was in our friend the dignity that belongs to manly 

simplicity. He practised no arts in preaching. ‘There was an interesting 
repose in his manner. A distinct enunciation, and a clear and steady tone 
of voice, allowed the hearer to receive calmly and to meditate freely upon the 
matter of discourse.””—Aspland’s Sermon, p. 49. 

“As a preacher,” says Mr. Kentish, ‘‘ Mr. Belsham was truly eminent, 
Witness those occasional and those collected sermons, which are either in 
your possession, or to which you have the means of ready access: witness, 
too, the numerous individuals, and among these many of you class, whose 
Privilege it has been to have heard, at any time, the yet living teacher. Inde- 
pendently on the singular excellencies of his style and his arrangement, on 
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his powers of happy illustration and forcible reasoning, this rare advantage 
belonged to his delivery, that it was exactly suited to the nature and the 
manner of his compositions, It was correct, grave, distinct, and expressive, 
on fit occasions, of genuine emotion; while it never diverted the attention of 
the audience from the subject and the argument to the speaker. His elo- 
quence therefore was the eloquence of thought and feeling ; admitting no 
tinsel and glare, and no artificial pomp. Whatever topics he selected for his 
public addresses, he treated with his characte ristic luminousness and talent— 
affording large stores of information within a narrow compass—and if, of 
late, the tenor of his preaching was more critical and controversial than might 
have suited every hearer, the peculiarity, we must remember, arose from the 
nature of his situation, and the direction of his studies : nor did he lose sight 
of the devotional and practical uses, to which his themes of discourse might 
be applic d."—Pp. Is, 19, 

If the concluding words of this extract be meant not merely to describe 
the construction of Mr. Belsham’s sermons, but to characterize their spirit 
and tendency, they fail short, in our apprehension, of rendering full justice, 
which certamly could not be the intention of their excellent and able author. 
There can be no occasion to tell him that the practical inferences at the end 
of a discourse are no measure of its moral power, But it may not be amiss 
to offer a word or two in vindication of Mr. Belsham’s claim to an appella- 
tion which many were disposed to withhold from him, we mean that of a 
Practical Preacher. It is only as that title is sometimes applied, or rather 
misapplied, that his right to it must be relinquished. ‘There are few things 
more useless than the dull essays on trite topics which are often termed, ex- 
clusively, practical preaching ; which state what every body knows, athrm 
what nobody denies, and recommend what all approve ; which impart no 
instruction and leave no impression; whose character is a negation, whose 
eflect is slumber, and whose destiny is oblivion. In Mr. Belsham’s youth 
there was plenty of this; and some yet hold it in lingering regard, It never 
has been, nor can be, intluential, The ordinary duties of ordinary life, 
on which this class of preachers was accustomed to dilate, are pretty well 
known even to the least instructed frequenters of our places of worship. 
What dicy need, what all need, is motive. The path is plain enough before 
them, and what the preacher bas to do is to find and apply the power to 
impel them therem. And what can he have recourse to, for this purpose, 
but Chrisuan doctrine 2? His office is to teach ; to make his hearers wise unto 
salvation. Ths chiet business with ethics is to enlighten thei as to the na- 
ture of moral obligation, to trace its bearings, and on proper occasions to 
insist at large on those duties to which the prejudices of society particularly 
oppose themselves, A dry detail of the common duties and decencies of 
life can scarcely ever be more than a mere waste of time. The hearer ad- 
mits wt all, for he knew it all before ; but it does not make him think, and 
it does not make him feel, and therefore it cannot make him act. ‘The real 
practical preaching is not that which is so called for no better reason than 
that it redafes to the practice of our duty, but that which tends to promote 
the practice of our duty. This tendency may exist, and ought to exist, m 
every sermon which is preached; and it may often be found in the highest 
degree in discourses which have no formal application, and which make 
no distinct mention of any particular duty whatever. Whatever renders a 
man’s faith more firm, more clear, more pure ; whatever increases the sub- 
hhmity and loveliness of his conceptions of the Deity, and deepens the sense 
of las presence ; whatever stimulates bis intellect to the honest and active 
pursuit of truth, the truth by which the heart is sanctified ; whatever occu- 
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jes the imagination with the beauty and the grandeur of goodness, and with 
pictures of the blessedness which it enjoys and ditluses ; whatever calls forth 
holy emotion, feelings of penitence, gratitude, humility, and love to God and 
esienthiel pre-eminently, is practical preaching, and that Mr. Belsham’s 
Sermons shew us may be done by a strain of preaching which many would 
think too speculative, too metaphysical, too controversial, too exclusively 
doctrinal, to be tolerated in a Christian pulpit. It is difficult for us to ima- 
cine the individual who can rise from the perusal of his published volumes of 
Sermons without much being done thereby towards making lim a wiser and 
a better man. 

Mr. Belsham ascended the pulpit to impart knowledge. His sermons are 
full of mstruction and information. Facts, which it must have cost him 
much time and labour to collect, he could compress with admirable skill 
into the compass of a single discourse, or a short series ; and his arrange- 
ment was always judicious, his statements always lumimous. Specimens of 
the masterly manner in which he discharged this part of his duty may be 
seen in the sermons on the Cessation of Miraculous Powers, on the Fall of 
Babylon as the accomplishment of Prophecy, the Progress of Error con- 
cerning the Person of Christ, the Sufferings of Unitarians in former Times, 
the Progress of Intellectual, Moral, and Religious Improvement during the 
late Reign, the Present State of Religious Parties, &c., &c. 

What has been already said of the manner may be applied to the matter 
of his discourses, as to their influence in disposing to calm and serious 
reflection. He always appeared as one ‘* breathing thoughtful breath.”’ 
His composition holds on a firm and steady march, with frequent inter- 
vals, at which to estimate the progress made, and the course to be pursued. 
He presents a thought or argument to the mind in so distinct a form as to 
ensure its admission; he allows it to sink and find its resting-place, and 
become a firm basis for his next reflection before he proceeds ; and then he 
adds another and another consideration, alike distinct and weighty, till the 
solid, and massy, and moveless pile stands in its full proportions, an edifice 
of Christian faith and hope, founded on the rock of personal conviction, and 
proof against the storms of life. 

It was the uniform object of bis preaching to fix in the mind, and to per- 
vade the mind with, those simple and great principles which are the essence 
of religious truth. While the unity, the attributes, and the universal provi- 
dence of God, and the mission and resurrection of Christ, were frequently 
brought forward as distinct subjects, he never preached without some or all of 
them being present to his own thoughts, and, by the conduct of his discourse, 
made present also to the thoughts of his hearers. What a plain, fearless, 
comprehensive, sublime, and conclusive view of the doctrine of Providence 
is that contained in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth sermons 
of his second volume! He always excelled in his treatment of, and his 
allusions to, this all-comprehensive topic. He justly estimated its import- 
ance, the security which it affords to religious faith, the energy which it 
imparts to righteous action, and the consolation of which it is the unfailing 
source, 

Rightly did he call his * Discourses Doctrinal and Practical,” for al- 
though the two volumes contain scarcely a sermon which some would term 
so, nothing in the old style of common-place ethical exposition, yet are 
they thoroughly imbued with filial reverence towards the Deity, and un- 
bounded charity for mankind, and continually illustrate his definition of 
Virtue, that it is the means of happiness—and of Vice, that it 1s the certain 
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source of misery. The man who spreads such feelings and convictions js 
the true preacher of righteousness. 

In these times the preacher must carry controversy into the pulpit if he 
would keep scepticism and error out of the congregation. ‘The extent of the 
necessity must, of course, depend upon the peculiar character and circum. 
stances of his auditory. Even in the most favourable situation, some expo- 
sure of error may have its use, and be required, for the sake of producing a 
more clear comprehension and just appreciation of truth. ‘The peculiarities 
of Mr. Belsham’s situation at Essex Street, were evidently such as to justify, 
and even render obligatory upon him, a more frequent pulpit discussion of 
controverted points than would be expedient in any other settled minister 
of our denomimation. He did not fail of his duty ; nor does it appear that 
he exceeded its requirements, 

Mr. Belsham shewed the judgment and zeal which were so prominent in 
his character, in the advantage which he took of particular occasions, such 
as the meetings of societies, public events, the deaths of eminent individuals, 
&c. Amongst his occasional compositions, the sermon on ** ‘The Import. 
ance of ‘Truth,’’ preached in behalf of the Hackney College, has been de- 
servedly and pre-eminently distinguished. ‘There are few of them, if any, 
which do not richly merit preservation, However local or temporary the 
circumstances which led him to discourse on a subject, he so treated it as to 
produce an intrinsic and permanent interest. Sermon AIIL. of the second 
volume, occasioned by the extraordinary weather of the winter of 181-14, 
may be referred to, as an instance of this kind, in addition to many which 
were separately published. His published Funeral Sermons are, in general, 
masterly delineations of the characters of the individuals whom he thus coms 
memorated, ‘To this class also belong his publications in favour of Rell 
gious Liberty, which always had in him a strenuous advocate. He claimed 
it as well for the Catholic at the one extreme, and the Unbeliever at the 
other, as for all those whose opinions fill up the intermediate space. And 
lis eflorts in this sacred cause were always made when they were most 
needed. He was in the field with the foremost; he was in the contlict when 
it was at the hottest. 

‘There is one point on which it must be conceded that he erred, though 
his error has been by many overrated and misrepresented. He thought that 
the State might usefully patronize the gospel. His notions on this subject 
lirst appeared in his Letter to Lord Sidmouth, on the famous attempt of that 
minister in IS11; and they were fully developed in the three sermons 
oceasioned by the prosecution of Carlile in November, 1819, and entitled, 
** Christianity Pleading for the Patronage of the Civil Power, but Protesting 
against the Aid of Penal Laws.”’ It is true, that his project of an Establish- 
ment is as comprehensive and as inoffensive as an Establishment can well 
be; and that the principle for which he contends is, in fact, conceded by those 
of the Dissenting body who are parties to the reception of the Iegrum 
Donum, even in its present form of a Parliamentary Grant ; but it is, ne= 
vertheless, surprising that he should ever have lost the strong conviction 
which he once felt, that the magistrate can only injure religion by his intere 
terence—that his patronage is pollution, On this subject his first thoughts 
are, 1 our estimation, much better than his second thoughis. And 118 
remarkable, that he republished the passage, which we are about to quote, 
after the Letter to Lord Sidmouth, It is im the third edition of the Review 
of Wilberforce, published in 1813, 


Mr. W's assertion is nevertheless true. Christianity has always thriven 
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under persecutions.’ The number of rational Christians, who, rejecting all 
human additions to divine revelation, adhere faithfully to the simplicity of 
truth, was never so great as at present, And it is still a progressive cause. 
May it never be impeded in its course by the injudicious support of civil 
authority! For I acknowledge, that my idea ofa civil establishment of the 
Christian religion is diametrically opposite to that of Mr, W. ‘The system 
which he calls Christianity, may indeed be ‘ embodied in an establishment 
which is intimately blended, and hath a common interest, with civil institu- 
tions.” But the kingdom of Christ ‘is not of this world,’ and his doctrine 
shall reign triumphant when all human systems, with the authorities which 
support them, shall vanish ‘ like the baseless fabric of it vision,’ 

“ The immediate tendency of a civil establishment of religion is to obstruet 
the progress of Christian principles, and of sound morals, When a system, 
whether true or false, is once established, and the profession of it is paid for 
out of the public purse, all inquiry is atan end. Integrity, and the love of 
truth, vield to indolence, pride, and bitter zeal, against those who attack, not 
the doctrines of religion, but those of the publie ereed. An established 
priesthood is, in its very nature, a persecuting order. ‘There has been no 
exception to this rule, Heathen and Christian, Jew and Mahometan, Papist 
and Protestant, Episcopalian and Presbyterian, when in power, have all 
breathed the same fiery, intemperate spirit; a few enlightened individuals 
only excepted. Men who are engaged to defend an established system are, 
from that very circumstance, engaged to discourage inquiry, and to oppose 
trath, unless (which is not often the case) truth should happen to be the esta- 
blished doctrine.’—Pp. 153, 15-4. 

We cannot help wishing that Mr. Belsham had remained of this mind to 
the last. ‘That he did not, was owing to no unworthy motive ; he gained 
no popularity with any party by the change, but was censured by many ; 
and his scheme of a modified Establishment was accompanied by a noble 
and well-timed protest against the visiting of Unbelief, in any case whatever, 
with the infliction of pains and penalties. 

The intluence of Mr. Belsham’s ministry was largely enhanced by two 
practices, which he pursued through many years, viz. the Exposition of the 
Seriptures, and the delivery of Systematic Lectures to Young Persons. 

To the first we are indebted for his great work on Paul’s Epistles. Had 
there been no such result, the immediate eflect upon his hearers’ minds, in 
giving them a clear and connected view of the meaning of the sacred writers, 
and in imparting information, removing difficulties, and introducing remarks, 
to an extent which the structure of a sermon will not allow, would have 
amply recompensed his labours, and been a sufficient eulogy upon his pro- 
edure, 

His lectures always excited a strong interest, and are spoken of by those 
who attended them as affording delight and instruction of the highest order, 
Many of his publications first existed in this form. An enumeration of the 
subjects of the courses which he delivered at Essex Street, in the order of 
their delivery, will shew that they constituted a com ete system of divinity, 
aud embraced every thing connected with pulpit instruction which could 
come within his duty to teach, or be desirable for his hearers to learn. 

Phe courses, as delivered in successive seasons, were as follows : 

1. The Lvidences, External and Internal, of the Jewish and the Christian 
Revelation, The substance of these lectures was published. 2. Inspira- 
fon; the Claims of Jesus and his Apostles to it ; the Degree and Limits 
_ which it may be attributed to the Writings of the New Testament. 3. 
the Ti rt of the New Testament; its Corruptions; means of its Restoration. 
Vublished, in substance, in the Introduction to the Improved Version. 4. 
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The Person of Christ; the first a a series on the —* of Revelation, 
p ublished in the Calm Inquiry. The Holy _ The Atonement, 

The Doctrines of Original Sin, E lection, &e. 5. The Constitution of 
at ‘hristian Chur h, and the Positive Institutions of the Christian Religion, 
Published, at le ast in part, in ** Christianity Pleading for - Patronage of 
the Civil Power,” and in the * Plea for Infant Baptism.”’ The Nature 
and Foundation of Virtue aud Moral Obligation, also ublished ; and, 10, 
‘The Phenomena of the Human Mind, concluding with a review of the 
natural arguments for the doctrine of a future life, for the purpose of shew- 
ing that the resurrection of Jesus is the foundation of our hope of immor- 
tality. One season = rwards was occupied with a recapitulatory view of the 
whole, * arranged in proper order, and according to their natural con- 
nexion,’’ and prefaced with two sermons, which were published, On the 
Love of Truth, end, The Bencfits arising from Theological Controversy, 
And thus closed this noble and useful portion of his public labours, 

Mr. Belsbam was in fact the Tutor of the jumior members of his congre- 
gation; though who was there of the mature, the aged, the best informed, 
who might not profit abundantly, as so many did, by the instructions which 
he gave? It seemed like the voluntary and gratuitous prolongation of an 
office which he had held in earlier life, so honourably to himself, and so 
advantageously to others. We may apply to it much of the judicious and 
grateful praise of him in that capacity, with which one of his pupils has 
consecrated the memory of a relation which reflects lustre upon both. 


‘ The office of a tutor in most seminaries of education, certainly in those 
which Mr. Belsham superintended, has two parts—the delivery of appro- 
priate instruction and the exercise of faithful discipline. — For a most 
exemplary fulfilment of his duty, under both these divisions of it, he will 
be remembered, by his surviving pupils, with no common gratitude, esteem, 
and admiration. I could but “inadequately describe from this place, nor 
would the attempt be proper, what he was as a lecturer; how regular and 
punctual, how intelligent, accurate, impartial, attractive, skilful, and impres- 
sive—with what graceful ease and fluency, and what variety and aptness of 
illustration, he enlarged on his subjects and his text books—and with how 
much address, talent, and knowleaye of character he ascertained the profi- 
ciency of the several embers of €“ classes! But are there hot those of us, 
my brethren, who owe yet higher obligations to his memory? For he was 
most anxious that we should cs wise unto salvation :’ and An laboured to 
inspire us with supreme iove to God and Christ, and religious truth and good- 
ness. Who, among that portion of my hearers, to whom I now immediate ‘ly 
turn,—who of us—can forg ‘et what were justly styled his devotional lectures, 
so calculated, under God's blessing, to render us firm, yet conciliatory, pious, 
and sober-minded, yet actively kind and useful? The mansion where I first 
and chiefly knew him, in the character of a tutor, was the abode of order and 
of concord: the rules of the house were imps tially and wisely adminis tered ; 
and if, among our number, any deemed authority to have been excessive oF 
misplaced, it was not long before our reflections made us fully sensible of our 
error. So, Il conceive, it will, us sually, if not always, be, when the original 
or the delegated authority of a parent is lodged in capable ‘hands, and exerted 
over ingenuous minds. 1 have noticed the fact, not only in grateful recollee- 
tion of ny honoured tutor, but, further, in the hope that the statement will 
not be altogether lost on my young friends of this suc iety and cirele.”—her- 

tish’s Sermon, pp. 16—J2, 


[To be concluded next month. ] 








THE WATCHMAN, 
No. XII. 


“ Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what of the night?) The Watch- 
man said, The moruing cometh, and also the night.’’ Tsaiah xxi. 11, 12. 


THE exposure which from time to time has been made in the pages of the 
Monthly Repository of the bigotry manifested, and the wicked arts practised, 
by portions of the Orthodox community, has, we have reason to believe, 
been attended with desirable results. ‘The few, if not the many—the few, 
that is, insome instances, the guilty party—have seen our animadversions, and 
ina few cases have been shamed, in others, driven into a less offensive 
manner of speaking respecting Unitarians and their principles. © What, how- 
ever, is before all things to be desired is, that we could urge our defence be- 
fore the tribunal at whose bar we have been and are accused. We havea 
strong reliance on the good sense and love of justice which, as we think, 
pervade extensively the mass of the people, and had we but the opportunity 
of undeceiving their minds by a fair exposition of Unitarian principles, and 
a simple exposure of the injuries to which the worshipers of the one God are 
continually subjected, we should, we doubt not, within a comparatively short 
period, make so favourable an impression on the many, as to compel the 
few considerably to abate, if not altogether to abandon, the bitterness of 
their invective, and the recklessness of their misrepresentation. Actuated by 
these sentiments, the Watchman has, in several instances, recently solicited a 
hearing in periodical works in which Umiarians have been injuriously treat- 
ed. The statement of the result of his application, in one instance, will 
form the basis of some strictures on charges of no trifling magnitude preferred 
against Unitarian Christians by the Congregational Magazine. ‘This work, it 
may be proper to premise, is the avowed organ of the Independent or Cal- 
vinistic body, and numbers among its contributors many persons of consi- 
derable influence and great mental and moral excellence. Possessing also 
an extensive circulation—a circulation by no means limited to England, it 
affects materially the apprehensions of thousands on religious subjects, and 
exercises an influence no less fearful when bad, than gratifying when good. 

In the number for December last, there occurred the following words : 
“ And whether some recent acts of persecution have not fixed indelible dis- 
grace upon the enlightened Unitarians of the nineteenth century.’’ In con- 
sequence a letter was sent to the Editor, the insertion of which was solicited, 
begzing an explanation of the language used, a distinct mention of the par- 
ties referred to, and urging the impropriety of allowing a charge to attach to 
a whole body of Christians which, as it was presumed, was true only of a 
part. The Editor in his notice to correspondents replied, that the writer 
referred to the Cantons of Switzerland, and declined inserting the letter, 
because he “ did not wish to open his pages for a series of controversial 
papers.’’ This fear of controversy comes with a bad grace from a sect of 
‘9 disputatious a spirit as history tells us Calvinists have been; from a sect 
who, at the very moment the Editor wrote this notice, had published, under 
the sanction of their leading men, a tract recommending “ /ree inquiry”’ in 
matters of religion, But where could be the Editor’s sense of justice when 
he rejected the letter > If he allows the writers under his direction to fix 
upon a whole body an imputation which he knows and acknowledges to ap- 
pertain only to a few; that is, to traduce thousands of individuals ; is he at 
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liberty, if to do justly is a part of his creed, to deny the injured an oppor- 
tunity of repelling the accusation 2 He is not at liberty so to do, though 
the consequences should be infinitely worse than could p ssibly ensue from 
a series of controversial papers. We do not ourselves believe that the Edj. 
tor or his party have that sensitive apprehension of controversy in general, 
No; it was only controversy in this particular instance that he disliked, and 
that because he foresaw a ‘ series” of unpleasant consequences. — His dread 
of these made him hush the whisperings of his conscience, and turn away 
from the demands of justice. And there are others who would gladly pos- 
sess the same power as our Editor bas exerted. The hbeller and the felon 
would decline the ** controversy’? with judge and jury Jest disagreeable 
circumstances should ensue, But in our courts of law power dwells with 
justice, not, as in the Editor’s case, with, when it pleases him, injustice; and 
therefore offenders, however strong may be their desires, escape not with the 
impunity in which the follower of adulterated Calvinism in this case reposes, 
Let nt not be thought that in these remarks we are endeavourine to screen 
from reprobation those who have been guilty of persecution. — As far as any 
persons are obnoxious to the charge, let them, and the rather that they are 


Unitarians, bear the unmitigated obloquy which, if as asserted, their mis.‘ 
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deeds deserve. the conduct, in this instance, of the Editor of the 
btain from 


Congregational Magazine, it is quite clear that all other efiorts to ¢ 
him reparation for the injuries which his columns studiously inflict on Um- 
tarians, would prove utterly futile. 

Denied, therefore, the right of pleading our cause before the audience 
that every month hears our accusation, we are constrained, as the only re- 
source, to set forth our defence in pages which we know some of their 
leaders will see, and which we also know they would sacrifice every thing 
to keep from the people. We have just intimated that the Congregational 
Magazine is made month by month to convey to its readers accusations 
against Unitarian Christians. This is all but literally true. Scarcely a nume 
ber appears but heavy charges are preferred or unfair statements made. The 
Congregational Magazine ts distinguished for its acrimony against Unitarians. 
It has set itself in the front of the battle, and incessantly urees on the attack. 


But how? Not by fair and manly argument, Of this we have seen nota 


vestige mm ws pages Guring the period—not a short one—that we have been 
acquainted with them. No, not thus, but by poisoned weapons, by unholy 
arts, by imputation and bitter invective. The truth of this assertion a lew 
extracts from recent numbers will make but too evident. In the number for 
April last, we read, p. 228, ** We recoil with an aversion bordering on hor- 
for from all those systems, by whatever name they are called, which are 
tinged with the hue of infidelity, because we honestly believe infidelity, 1 
all its shades, from absolute theism to the more plausible form of Unitarian 
ism, to be nothing Jess than a contravention of the purposes of the Most 
High—the puny attempt of human folly and impiety to dictate to infinite 
and unsearchable wisdom, and to prescribe to the Governor of the umiverse 
the laws by which he shall treat with his fallen creatures, and the limits of 
power and wisdom to which his manifestations of himself are to be confined, 
in order to accommodate themselves to the pride and folly of haman wh 
dom."* In the number for November—“ We think there is much cause o 
complaint, and that Lady Hewley’s trustees are incapable of proving that, a 
faithful stewards, they have fulfilled the important trust reposed im them?’ 

“A convincing specimen this of Unitarian consistency and morality’ 
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We have seldom seen a more disgusting document yl. Ce John Ashworths 
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statement of his doctrinal views, Mon. Repos. for May, 1825)—*‘ Our limits 
will not permit us to notice the malversations of the trustees (Lady Hewley’s) 
in reference to the Alms-house at York, and the other objects of their trust ; 
but they correspond with the specimens we have given of their conduct in 
relation to ministers and students.’’—** We consider the subject of no small 
moment, as affording additional and conclusive evidence of Unitarian mora- 
lity.”’ In the number for December—first, we have a bare-head and bloody- 
bone story told of the life, confessions, and edifying death of ‘*a doubter,” 
“an old doubter who understood all isms —from Antinomianism up to 
Atheism,”’ who ** quoted as curious or worth thinking of the opimion’’ (oh, 
nefas!) “‘of Dr. Priestley.”’ ‘* Others he tried to seduce—but an antidote 
was furnished by the old doubter himself.” ‘ In the desperation of an 
awakened conscience he tried to drink himself to death—and failing, swai- 
lowed poison, Whilst writhing under its effects, the writer was called in to 
see him die. He heard him curse the spirit of what is called free inquiry. 
He saw him tear off the mask from his soul. He was warned by the seducer 
to stop in time.’’ And all this tragic strain is given to frighten naughty 
children out of thinking with * Dr. Priestley and Robert Robinson, that 
mental error was innocent ;’’ that ‘to follow truth wherever it led was no- 
ble ;”” and “to frighten young and old Socinians” into thinking that ** they 
treat the authority of God, in matters of faith, as basely as profligates treat 
it in matters of practice ;”’ that **the whole state of the Socinian mind is in 
hostility to the whole system of salvation by the blood of the Lamb,”’ and 
takes “reckless liberties with the word of God;’’ that ** Socimianism brands 
the wisdom, the justice, and the truth of God ;”’ that ‘it strikes at his whole 
character, and most of all, at his mercy;’? that it is “the highest sin in the 
scale,’ as it is * that daring which dictates to God—which discards or de- 
rides his word—which pours the direst scorn upon the things which are evi- 
dently dearest to the heart of God ;”? that it is ** open and quarterless war- 
fare against both the Divine character and government ;’’ that it is * human 
nature in its worst shape towards God. _ Its calmness, coldness, and freedom 
in doing as it likes with what he has said, form the very climax of ungodli- 
hess. ‘This spirit is the concentrated essence of supreme contempt for divine 
authority. It makes God nothing.” In the January number we read, 
“ Captain Hall totally misconceives the extent of Unitarian influence in this 
country (America). It is a mere local disease, limited to Massachusetts and, 
specially, the vicinity of Boston. Elsewhere it is little known, and of little 
power, [ven here its influence is greatly broken, and, we trust, the system 
has received its death-wound, Its advocates have recently come out with an 
expleit denial that the Scriptures are a revelation. ‘They have been forced 
mito this denial by the urgency of arguments derived from Scripture. ‘Thus 
their system or the Bible must be given up.”’ So low is the cause of Unita- 
nanism in America, they tell us, m the very teeth of their own admission in 
the number for March, that the Harvard University, containing ** 269 stu- 
dents,” a library of **34,600 books,” and ‘“ 15” professors, the whole 
number of whose * alumni, since its foundation, is 4,941, of which 1,271 
have been ministers ;”” that the Harvard University, * the most ancient and 
b es endowed classical establishment in the United States,’? to which the 
hist oi contributors is long and respectable, containing some of the most 
distinguished characters in Great Britain and America,” is in the interest of 

Miarianism, “the painful fact’? being recorded, * that Socinianism is the 
undiszuised creed of several of its professors.’’ In the number for January 
last, six pages of the work are taken up in an attempt to exhibit “ the 
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affinity between Unitarianism and Infidelity.” To make extracts of all that 
is offensive in the article wonld occupy the place of the matter which we 
wish to insert in reply. It is one tissue of misrepresentation and abuse, 
and this is rendered the more contemptible by a fatuous endeavour of the 
writer to shew that he is doing as he would wish to be done unto. Had he, 
in express terms, set the requirements of Christianity at defiance, or allowed 
the infraction of them, of which he has been guilty, to pass without attempt. 
ing its defence, he would then have had at least the merit of possessing 
mental courage, whilst in the actual case the daub of piety which he has cast 
on his work serves only to increase its ugliness, and to disclose the weakness 
and hypocrisy of the writer. 

‘The accusations contained in this delectable specimen of evangelical viru- 
lence, set forth that Unitarianism and Infidelity are identical; that “ the 
pamphlets so industriously circulated by Unitarians’’ ** do not exhibit a full 
or a free view of the system,’ ** suppressing some of its features entirely, 
or softening the aspect of them all, so that they may not appear repulsive 
at first sight ;’? that ** lectures and sermons likewise present only a_ partial 
view of the system, because the decorum of the pulpit imposes a check upon 
ribaldry and an unhallowed freedom with the word of God;"’ that in the 
« controversial” writers, “ the genius of the system 1s developed in all its 
powers of effrontery and profanity, in all its sceptical tastes and tendencies :” 
that * the true spirit of the system breathes forth a devouring fire of criti- 
cism and ridicule ;”? that ** nothing is too forced or fanciful to be employed 
whenever it is necessary to neutralize and explain away the authenticity and 
meaning of inconvenient texts; that ** were these base stratagems and 
bold outrages upon the word of God collected, they would stagger, if not 
shock, sober Unitarians themselves ;”” that ** Unitarianism cannot do without 
assuming that many chapters and passages of the New Testament are base 
fabrications ; that whole books of Scripture are of, doubtful authenticity ; 
without assuming that all seriptural language which affects itself 1s figura 
tive; without assuming that Jesus Christ and his apostles were fallible, and 
not to be trusted when they reason upon topics which interfere with Unita- 
nanism.’’ Before proceeding farther, we give to each of these allegations 
a distinct demal. Not one of them is wholly or in part true. ‘To pass on; 
by infidelity the writer means no insignificant matter: it is ‘ associated,” 
he tells us, ** with the sanguinary horrors of France, and awakens the joint 
strength of religious and political feeling.’? He moreover acknowledges that 
the direct tendency of identifying Unitarianism with Infidelity “ must be to 
involve that sect i disgrac e, if not in difficulty.” And yet he perseveres. 
Afier a long flourish of trumpets, during which proclamation is made of the 
writer's purposes, his regard for the Christian spirit, bis love of justice, &¢.; 
there come at last the grounds on which he rests his assertion of the identity 
of Unitarianism with Infidelity. And, oh! what a falling off is there. The 
reasons alleged are so few in number and wretched in character, so 4is- 
proportionate to the preceding charges, both in number and in weight, that 
the only feeling awakened in our minds in going over his proofs was that of 
the ludicrous. Such as they are, however, our readers ought not to be de- 
prived of them. First and chiefly, Unitarians “ have thought it necess@ry 
to publish formal refutations of the charge’’ (of Infidelity) —ergo, they are 
Intidels. Il, Unitarians have “ endeavoured to overthrow” * orthodoxy” — 
wa! have Intidels—ergo, the two are one. III. Unitarians believe in Christ's 

mission, but add nothing material thereby to the creed of the Infidels—erg% 
lufidels and Unitarians are identified, IV. Unitarians have defended reve 
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lation: how then can they be Deists? Answer, Extremes often meet; ergo, 
Upitarians and Infidels meet, and are, though at extremes, the same in spirit 
and the same in object. Such are the proofs ; and the man that is not con- 
tent with them must, alas! be under the perverting sway of ** carnal rea- 
son,” and irretrievably lost. It is not our intention to reply to this out- 
rageous tirade in detail. Two or three considerations only are all that we 
propose to advance. But we are stopped at the very outset. If we reply, 
we only increase the evidence of our guilt. Already, Unitarians have proved 
themselves Infidels by denying the charge. If so, one thing is clear, that 
Unitarians have earned for themselves again and again ** a name,’’ to use 
the words of Locke, ** so abhorred that it finds no room in civil conversa- 
tion ;”? for though they are Infidels, and ipso facto proved so, they have 
often denied the charge. How it comes to pass that the writer knows what 
we are better than we ourselves, we wot not. How he could be so rude and 
calumnious as to {x the charge of falsehood on thousands of his fellow-crea- 
tures, surpasses our comprehension : but let that pass. 

Aforetime we had thought, in agreement with an old proverb, that under 
certain circumstances silence gave consent. The new light, however, de- 
clares, that he who pleads not guilty convicts himself by the very plea he 
utters. In this dilemma what are Unitarians to do? ‘They are accused —if 
silent, they are therefore guilty ; if they deny the charge, they are therefore 
guilty. It will be best, perhaps, to try the force of the argument against 
the fabricator of it. Did Jesus prove himself guilty when he relied upon 
and averred his innocence? Did the apostles convict him of sin when they 
declared that he was holy, harmless, and undefiled? Did the early Chris- 
tians establish the charges brought against them of Atheism, of destroying 
their own children, of practising in secret the worst of wickedness, and of 
causing all the natural and political calamities that fell on the Roman state, 
by the apologies which, from time to time, they presented to the senate and 
Emperor of Rome? Did Luther and Calvin and other Reformers convict 
themselves, and add falsehood to misconduct, when they rebutted the nu- 
merous calummes which were heaped upon them by their Catholic oppo- 
nents? Did the Puritans, in the various books and pamphlets which they 
set forth to relieve themselves from the many accusations levelled at them, 
publish in reality, and by the act of publishing, their own condemnation ? 

In a similar manner we may despatch the spiteful charge of Unitarians 
not being able to do without mutilating the Scriptures. ‘The writer may be 
ignorant of the fact, but we can inform him, that scarcely is there one of the 
portions of the New ‘Testament which Unitarians either doubt the authen- 
icity of, reject, or translate ditlerently from the common version, in which 
they have not been preceded, and are not still supported, by writers of the or- 
thodox school. Is orthodoxy, therefore, to be branded as not being able to 
do without these things ? If Dr. Pye Smith rejects (as ts the fact) the Song of 
Solomon, are we hence to infer that on this rejection the safety of Calvinism 
rests? If Dr. Middleton obscures the doctrine of the Greck article in order 
to fabricate proofs of the Trinity, are we therefore to conclude that ortho- 
doxy must fall but for his perverted ingenuity 2? If the Congregational 
Magazine itself* speaks of the Authorized Version as ** false,”’ as Containing 

_Manitoid” * errors,” ** ignorant mistakes,’? ** verbal contradictions’ — 
i even its conductors should exclude as “ spurious” whoie verses of the 
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New Testament ; still, who, except his object was as base as his mind wag 
perverted, would on that account declare that these were found, ** inconve. 
nient texts’-—that orthodoxy could ‘ only stand on the ruins of those in 
convenient texts’’—that it could not ‘* do without’ these ‘* base stratagems 
and bold outrages’ ? 

In the ardour of his subject the writer does not seem to be aware that he 
has proved, if any thing, too much, For bad as he has made infidelity out 
to be, Unitarianism is with him much worse. Whatever they are, Infidels 
avow their sentiments. Even the Congregationalist does not put falsehood 
into the list of their crimes. But Unitarians, it seems, are doubly steeped in 
falsehood. They pretend to be what they are not: when charged with 
their sentiments, they disown them ; the statements they put forth from the 
ress are deceptive ; and the sacred offices of the house of prayer are little 
cone than asolemn farce. If so, the term infidel contains not a tithe of 
the infamy which ought to attach to them; no, not then. even, when used 
by the tongue of the fanatic and bigot; if so, we know of no designation 
base enough to describe their character-—we know of no wretched creature 
that would not be dishonoured by bearing their desecrated name. Supposing 
that but a part of what this writer asserts be true, of what the Congrega- 
tional Magazine has, within the last few months, said against Unitarianism, we 
feel that the turpitude of their characters can be described only by the inven- 
tion of a word which shall express the most reckless defiance of God and 
man, and load the wretch, to whom it is applied, with the deep and indelible 
opprobrium which ought to result from the violation of divine as well as 
human laws. And amidst all the charges this writer has preferred, that 
stands pre-eminent which exhibits the ministers of our holy places asin 
plain terms lars and deceivers. Let the reader, if an Unitarian, carry his 
mind over the kingdom, to the East, the West, the North, and the South, and 
think of the worthies which adorn and enlighten our churches, and bow can 
he avoid feeling * angry,’’ though * he sin not,’’ at the outrageous and in- 
decent accusation? And, if not an Unitarian, let him ask himself how 
he would feel if ‘* measure for measure’? were given to this calumniator— 
still more if we had been the first to bring charges so opprobrious, and lan- 
guage so foul, into theological controversy. ‘To him, and to every orthodox 
reader, we say, upon our words as men, and our faith as Christians, we 
disown the name and the principles of infidelity, Are we unworthy of being 
beloved? Is there any thing in our intercourse with you in the world that 
authorizes even the suspicion of our being capable of falsehood and fraud ? 
We are content to be judged by what you know of us in the commerce of 
life. And if we are there found good men and true, is it likely, think you, 
that in regard to the all-important concerns of religion, with God, not mad, 
for our judge, we should abandon our ordinary habits, and take up with 
lying and imposition? And for what object ? Not for honour or gail 
These things are not ours—but reproaches, anathema, calumny, and outrage. 

Turning once more, and for the last time, to the Congregational Magazine, 
we ask its writers if they have at all thought against whom it was that they 
were preferring charges of forsaking the truth, contemning the Scriptures, 
and rejecting Christ? Let them know, and let them and every one of the 
same spirit ponder on the fact, that it was against those very men whom 
their own party are at times compelled to treat with veneration ; agaist 
those very persons whom, when they have to defend nonconformity, they 
thus speak of ;—* It should not be forgotten that Milton was a Dissen'eh 
that Locke was a Dissenter, that Lardner—without whom we should not have 
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had Paley—was a Dissenter, that Kippis and Watts, Price and Priestley, were 
Dissenters ;"’ *—let them think of the fact, that out of a list of eminent Dis- 
senters, adduced by their own party, consisting of nine persons, seren are 
Unitarians; let them also remember that, when they have to speak of 
writers on the evidences of Christianity, facts constrain them to eulogize 
Unitarians, and to declare that “the Christian church has every reason to 
enrol such writers as Locke, Lardner, Paley." Strange is it that charges 
of such a nature should be brought against men who have declared their at- 
tachment to the truth and to the Scriptures in the most explicit terms— 
against Milton, who thus speaks in his beautiful address to ‘all the churches 
of Christ,” prefixed to his ** Treatise on Christian Doctrine :’’—** Since God 
hath opened to every man the way to eternal salvation only through his own 
belief, and since he requires that he who would be saved should stand upon 
his own faith, I resolved, in matters of religion, to rest on the faith and 
judgment of no man; but having drawn my belief from Divine Revelation 
alone, nothing being neglected which depended on my own industry, I de- 
termined to search out and settle each point of my religious belief by the 
most careful perusal and meditation of the Scriptures of God themselves.’’ 
Again, “If this be heresy, of a truth I confess with Paul, Acts xxiv, 14, 
and I add all things that are contained in the books of the New ‘Testament;” 
against Locke, who thus spoke of the testimony of revelation —** There is 
one sort of propositions that challenge the highest degree of assent upon bare 
testimony, whether the thing proposed agree or disagree with common ex~ 
perience ; this is called by a peculiar name Revelation, and our assent to it 
faith, which is nothing else but assent founded on the highest reason ;”’} and 


thus of his method of studying Christian truth ; **I have thought it my duty to 


employ myself this winter in drawing, with great and diligent thought, from 
the fountains of truth, the Scriptures themselves, abstaining from all systems 
of men, both heretical and orthodox, the great principles of the Christian 
faith ;*’§ and who ordered words expressive of his entire and exclusive de- 
votement to truth (ut veritati unice litaret) to be engraven on his tomb; 
against Newton, to whom even the orthodox Chalmers rendered the follow- 
ing eloquent testimony:  { cannot forbear to do honour to the unpretend- 
ing greatness of Newton, than whom | know not, if ever there lighted on 
the face of our world one in the character of whose admirable genius so 
much force and so much humility were more attractively blended.” ‘* We 
see in the theology (afterward explained into ‘ attachment’ to the Bible) of 
Newton the very spirit and principle which gave all its stability and all its 
sureness to the philosophy of Newton :’’|| avainst a host of most diligent 
students of the Scripture and servants of the Lord Jesus, who have given up 
in some instances all, in others nearly all, to follow Christ, and to avow the 
truth ; who have been led to the sentiments which they hold by studying no 
other book but the Scriptures ; who, by the force of scriptural truth, have 
_ induced to abandon once-cherished sentiments, to tear from their 
foie oe prejudices, and to leave father and mother and kindred 
maw y — it ee the truth and hold the truth in the love of it. Witness 
ties ac od ee ared, that without being acquainted with the Unitarian 

ers who preceded him, he formed his sentiments on the Scriptures ex- 
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clusively. Witness Biddle, who derived all his learning in matters of reli- 
gion from the assiduous study of the Scriptures, especially those of the New 
‘Testament. Witness Hopton Haynes, who spent a number of years in exa- 
mining the Scriptures with the utmost desire and most ardent prayer that he 
might be rightly informed. Witness Priestley, who assures us, that the 
change of his sentiments was gradually produced by a fair and extensive 
study of the Old and New Testament. Witness Cappe, of whom his bio- 
grapher states that it was his greatest delight to study the Scriptures in the 
original, to enter into the sublime ideas, and to imbibe the heavenly spirit of 
the author of Christianity. Witness many in past times who held not their 
lives dear, but went even to the stake, that they might, in imitation of their 
Master, bear witness to the truth. Witness the amiable confessor Lindsey, 
who left home and comfort and friends, sacrificing the means of subsistence 
and opportunities of usefulness that he might preserve a conscience void of 
offence and let the light which had been imparted to him shine before men. 
Witness thousands, who are to this day suffering in their worldly circum- 
stances and social standing rather than deny their Lord, and inc essantly feel- 
ing in their hearts and manifesting in their conduct a regard to the se utiment 
— The Bible, and the Bible only, ts the re ligion of Unitarians. 

Yet these are the men whom the Inde pendents accuse in the most unmea- 
sured and revolting terms. Willingly would we limit our last sentence, 
willingly would we believe that it is not the Independ ents, but only a por- 
tion, a small portion of them, who act on the principle de creed at the coun- 
cil of Constance, that no faith (we may add no measures) is to be kept with 
heretics, We will waitin hope of seeing some of the re specti ible men of 
the sect come forward to disown the charges and rebuke the writers. Mean- 
while, one thing 1s evident that there prevails in certain quarters a desire to 
write, preach, and speak Unitarianism down. And, unfortuns itely, the acti- 
vity of some men, and the influence which periodical works now exert over 
the minds of the people, make that desire somewhat efici wnt. Still they 
cannot, and we fearlessly tell them so, the -y cannot effect their object. Uni- 
larianism cannot, will not, and shall not be put down, Many of them will 
yet be surprised to see to what this obnoxious here ‘sy will grow. Were it 
even less worthy of sccept ition than it is, (and it is literally above all price,) 
there are thousands in this kingdom, to go no farther, who would not desert 
it, and for this if for no other reason, bec: ase of tis vileness of the att icks 
which are made upon it. Nothing ought to be suffered to be put down by 
misrepresentation and calumny, The destruction of even a bad cause by 
means so unholy, would prove an evil, not a good to man. We are not in- 
accessible to reason. Let them state their facts, produce their arguments, 
convince our judgments, and we will forthwith and gladly yield. ‘Trath, and 
a fair field for the search of truth, are the great objects for which we la- 
bour, endure, and forbear. Let the m convince us that these blessings are 
with them, and straightway we follow with thankfulness where they le: ad. 
But these storms of abuse with which we are periodically visited, serve only 
to make us w rap more Close ly about us the vestment of our actual convic- 
tions. So it will, so it must be ; we know not but that so it ought to be. 

But there is another reason why thousands will see that Unit irianism 18 
not crushed, but has an open field and fair play. The overthrow of Unita- 
nianism would be a serious blow to eenuine free i inquiry, and genuine reli- 
gious hberiy, These are in reality aimed at often when Uniti rianism 18 
assailed, Let us then g gather more thickly and more eage rly than ever about 
the ark of God, lest it be carried away ¢ captive, and Jet us muster our mig ity 
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men, setting up our banners in the name of the Lord, with truth, freedom, 


and ete 


rity, for our watchwords, that by our exertions and the blessing 


of the Almighty, the pure gospel of Jesus may have a free and widely- 


spreading course, and every 


fellow-man may sit under his own. vine and his 


own fig-tree, none daring to make him afraid. Abundant reasons for assur- 
ance of success we may find in the temper and weapons of those who make 
themselves our adversaries. The disposition they shew, and_ the clamour 
they make, are strong indications that they themselves feel their strength to 
be weakened, their arguments to be exhausted, and their system to be in 


danger. 





———— 
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THEOLOGY. 


Arr. I.— Sermons preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Botolph, Be- 
shopsgate. By Charles James 
Blomfield, D. D., Rector, now 
Bishop of London. London: B. 
Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 1829. 
WE notice this volume of sermons, for 

the most part practical, and as may be 

inferred from the talents and attainments 
of the eminent author, abounding in ex- 

cellent observations, for the sake of a 

few remarks upon one in the collection, 

No. XXI., which is materially different 

from the rest. The subject is the ** Atha- 

nasian Creed ;" the occasion, ‘ Trinity 

Sunday ;” the text, our Saviour’s 

words, Matt. xxviii. 19, “Go ye, there- 

fore,’ &c., and the preacher regards this 
as ** the shortest and most emphatic of the 

Scripture sentences, which assert or imply 

three-fold manifestation of the Deity in 

the economy of redemption.”” Can the 
preacher point out any such sentence in 
the Scriptures that is longer? Let our 
readers then bear in mind that the 
preacher regards the Father (whom our 

Saviour calls * the only true God,’’ John 

Xvi, 3) as “fa manifestation of the 

Deity ;” so that in that case, one mani- 

festation was sent by another, and this 

IS @ part of ‘the economy of redemp- 

tion,”’ 

eam —— regards his text as ‘¢ dis- 

Selsien 7 muncing, and as it were em- 

wonderful ss age symbol, that 

‘hr ype ena ~~ Boe which he [Christ] 

sinies -lalinaacrmy the separate fea- 

i Ae 4 qua ity of the Father, the 
» 4nd the Holy Ghost.”—P. 377. 

The Bishop adwnits, p. 361, that ‘* what 


is termed the Apostles’ Creed is not the 
composition of those holy men,’’ al- 
though * the profession of all its leading 
articles may be traced up to their time,” 
Few Christians will deny this, But the 
Bishop afterwards affirms ‘* the Athana- 
sian Creed asserts nothing but what is 
implied in the Apostles’ Creed,” (P. 588.) 
In that case ** all the leading articles” ot 
the Athanasian Creed may be traced up 
to the times of the apostles. And the 
Bishop himself declares, ** ‘Thus, then, 
as to doctrine, the dthanasian Creed as- 
serts nothing but what is implied m the 
Apostles’ Creed,”’—P. 388. 

‘““The Father, the Sou, and the Holy 
Spirit, are each spoken of in Scripture 
as God.’’? Moses is also spoken of in 
Scripture as God. Jewish prophets and 
magistrates are so called, John x. 35. 

“We are driven to the conclusion,” 
(he says,) ‘* that in the unity of the god- 
head there are three subsistences or per- 
sons, a term which we are compelled to 
use, aS being the most expressive of our 
very inadequate idea of this manifesta- 
tion or erertion of the divine essence.” 

The Bishop, after thus preparing the 
way, comes to ‘*‘ what is commonly call- 
ed the Creed of Athanasius,’’ which he 
says, honestly, is not the production of 
that celebrated father, but probably call- 
ed by his name, as exhibiting a compen- 
dium of the doctrines which he so stre- 
uuously maintained. Does not the bi- 
shop at the outset of this defence ac- 
knowledge that the Athavasian Creed is 
a forgery ? 

‘* God is represented in his Word, as 
subsisting in three persons, as having made 
a three-fold manifestation of himself,’” 
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&c. (P.386.) The scriptural proof the 
Bishop does not adduce, because he can- 
not. The Bishop quotes as decisive, in 
the controversy, the phrase ‘* the only 
begotten Son.” (P. 386.) ** To express 
the three-fold subsistency of the Deity, 
the word 7yinity has been adopted ; and 
the objection which some ignorant per- 
sons have made, that because the word 
Trinity does not occur in Scripture, the 
doctrine of the Trinity cannot be a Scrip- 
ture doctrine, is as reasonable as it would 
be to argue, that because the word omni- 
present is not found in the Bible, the 
doctrine of God's omnipresence is false ; 
a doctrine of which we are perfectly as- 
sured, although the mode of it utterly 
surpasses our comprehension ”? (P. 387.) 
We think the omission of the word 7'ri- 
nity in the Bible is a good reason for its 
omission in the prayers of Christians, 
and so thought Luther and Calvin. 
Whether the same objection will lie 
against a similar use of the word omni- 
present our readers may judge. That 
neither the word Trinity, nor any equi- 
valent word, nor one definition of the 
doctrine, occurs in the writings of the 
sacred penmen, are, we think, difficul- 
ties on the Bishop’s hypothesis, which, 
with all his ingenuity, he never can get 
over, 

To this sermon there are elaborate 
notes at the end of the volume. 

In one of these, (p. 462,) the Bishop 
maintains that the damnatory clauses 
‘‘are not, strictly speaking, part of the 
Creed itself.” “ The objectionable clauses 
in the Athanasian Creed are declaratory 
only, and not judicial.” (Ibid.) This 
palliation amounts to very little. They 
could not be judicial in the strictest 
sense of the word, and they evidently 
are so in the sense in which it is for- 
bidden us to judge. The most that the 
worst bigot can do, as to another world, 
is to declare that God shall there eter- 
nally torment those who will not swal- 
low his dogmas. He cannot actually pass 
the atrocious sentence. He can only ca- 
lumuiously ascribe it to his Maker. “ | 
am persuaded,"’ says the Bishop, p. 464, 
** that the disrepute into which this for- 
mulary has been brought, is to nothing 
more owing than to its habitual omis- 
siou by many of the parochial clergy.” 
And hence we may understand the re- 
cent order for enforcing the reading of 
it in the Church of St. Andrew's, Hol- 
born. But the Bishop has mistaken the 
effect for the cause. The disrepute has 
occasioned the omission, not the omis- 
sion the disrepute. It is tuo bad for 
even repetition to make the hearers be- 
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lieve it. Let it be said or sung, how. 
ever, by all means; we are greatly mis- 
taken if, instead of increased reverence, 
the effect be not, in many cases, to pro- 
duce doubt, disgust, and secession, 

The Bishop has a fling at the mode ip 
which Unitarian ministers are appoint. 
ed (p. 467): 

“The congregation which elects or 
calls a person to be their minister, as in 
the case of Unitarian ordination, so 
named, are of course the judges of his 
fituess for the office, and have power to 
displace him if he be not compliant with 
their humour.’’ 

May we be allowed to retort, that per- 
haps the majority of the members of 
Unitarian congregations are at least as 
well qualified to judge as those on whom 
the appointment of bishops devolves, 
and have certainly usually discovered 
quite as much sincerity aud purity of 
motive in the election ? 

To the account of criticism, we place 
the Bishop’s quotation of God manifest in 
the flesh, as a part of Scripture, and the 
following translation of 1 John i. 1, 
**We have heard, have seen with our 
eyes, have looked upon, and with our 
hands have handled the Word of life.” 
And this is the translation of é)Aady- 
Tay, eos TOU Aoyou THS Sens. See M.R. 
Vol. Il, 121. 

Thus it is very possible to be a better 
critic in Heathen trayedians than in 
Christian apostles, even with all the ade 
vantages of an £piscopal ordination. 





Art. II.—Lilrary of Ecclesiustical 
Knowledge. No. Ul. Christ the 
only King of his Churoh, Feb. 
1830. 


However various may be the inter- 
pretations of the metaphorical language 
of Scripture concerning the kingdom of 
Christ, it is generally agreed that such 
language is metaphorical; and in de- 
ducing principles from it, for universal 
adoption, it is desirable to dismiss the 
metaphor, and set forth the principle in 
that form which will least admit of mis- 
apprehension or perversion, To a neg- 
lect of this method of common prudence 
may we ascribe, in a great degree, the 
prevalence of many erroneous doctrines, 
the attachment to numerous false con- 
ceptions which subsist among the body 
of the religious people in this country, 
and in every other. By an appeal to the 


imagination, by the display of a train of 
pompous imagery, the political orator of 


a mob may sway the minds of his hear- 
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ers as he pleases, and induce them to 
swallow any absurdity which it may 
please him to propose, An enlightened 
teacher, on the contrary, Whose object is 
to secure the recognition of a truth, will 
first bring forward his principle in plain 
language, and have recourse to metaphor 
only for the embellishment of his sub- 
ject, and the gratification of the taste— 
not the reason—of his auditory. 

Such, we are sorry to find, is not the 
method adopted in the treatise betore 
us. On a subject where argument itself 
js eloquence, and whose interest needs 
po adventitious aid, we find the clearness 
of the one obscured, and the power of 
the other impaired, by the adoption of 
an unsuitable style of expression : and in 
a book addressed to the people, style is 
an important consideration, The en- 
lightened reader can easily strip the ar- 
gumentative matter from its incumbrance 
of heterogeueous illustration ; but, it is 
to be feared, the multitude of readers 
will so occupy themselves with the types 
as to overlook the thing typified,—a con- 
sequence which the Society will join with 
us in regretting, and we hope, endeavour 
in future to avoid. 

Apart from this objection, the treatise 
before us is excellent. The obvious 
truth that the sway of the gospel over 
the external relations of men is only de- 
rived from the establishment of its power 
in the heart, that it can only rule the 
world of society through the world of 
mind, that the kingdom of Christ, like 
his character, was not of this world, is 
illustrated by a brief allusion to the ex- 
tensive evils which have arisen from the 
illicit union of temporal and _ spiritual 
authority,—evils so vast and protracted 
as to admit of little more than a refer- 
euce in the few pages before us. The 
abuses in our national ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment are boldly adverted to, and 
the inference fearlessly deduced that the 
Spirit of the world and the spirit of 
Christ have been from the beginuing at 
an eternal feud, and that an union be- 
tween them is as hopeless as it is unde- 
sirable. The duty which now presses on 
individuals, and the conclusion at which 
Society will at leugth arrive, are unques- 
tionable by those who admit as a princi- 
ple the spirituality of the gospel dispen- 
sation, 

“It is, however, incumbent, not only 
on every loyal subject of Christ, but on 
every true friend of earthly kings, to 
recognize and diffuse the principle of 
Christ's undivided ecclesiastical sove- 
Ph ani principle which is as profitable 
OF princes as it is honourable to God ; 
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and is required as much by the reverence 
due to the altar as by the protection we 
should afford to the throne. That re- 
laxation of the usurped authority of 
kings, which is the glory of modern 
times, has given to those in high places, 
a feeling of security before unknown ; 
and the expansion of the principle of 
toleration into perfect religions liberty, 
will fix on a still firmer basis the thrones 
Which have been hitherto shaken’ by 
struggles for ecclesiastical rule. The 
Sovereign Prince of the kings of the 
earth, who has shewn himself affrouted 
by the usurpation of erring mortals, over 
his unique aud most delicate rights, will 
equally display his approbation of their 
retirement within the limits of that do- 
minion which he himself assigned to 
them, for the welfare of the world. The 
public mind is becoming so enlightened 
on this subject, that justice may be done 
without risking the public peace. The 
clamour of a few who linger behind their 
age, will scarcely be heard amoug the 
plaudits of the many who demand the 
restitution of long alienated rights. Even 
within the bosom of the monopoly the 
principles of free trade are advocated, 
and some of the established clergy are 
beginning to feel, that a rich benctice 
cannot calm a perturbed conscience ; 
that state conuexion does little or no- 
thing, or worse than nothing, for real 
religion; that, with all their supposed 
advantages, a state clergy cannot accom- 
plish the legitimate objects of their mi- 
nistry by any other means than those 
which they might adopt, without this 
amalgamation of the church and the 
world, and that, by false helps, they are 
really hindered. 

‘* Those who approve of an episcopal 
hicrarchy, of a liturgy, and of the rites of 
the establishment, are entitled to full 
liberty to practise and recommend these 
things; and as they reckon among their 
admirers the nobility, and the rich of the 
land, why may not the system be trusted 
to the decision of an unbiassed judgment, 
and the voluntary support of heart-felt 
zeal? Whatever animosity Dissenters 
may have entertained towards the Angli- 
can church would be greatly diminished, 
if not totally extinguished, by the relin- 
quishment of uniust power and ill-gotten 
gain. ‘The ecclesiastical edifices built by 
the public purse, should be appropriated 
to the public use, the majority in each 
pwish retaining the building called the 
church ; and the support of the ministers 
should be thrown entirely upon the prin- 
ciple and affection of their hearers. 

‘‘ Are there any who tremble at the 
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prospect of such an arrangement, lest the 
canse of religion should suffer?) They 
cannot be fully aware of the Divine ori- 
gin, the independent spirit, the internal 
energies, and the inexhaustible resources 
of Christianity. Those who now main- 
tain their separate communions, iv spite 
ot the burdens laid upou them for the 
support of a religion they disapprove, 
will not fail to avail themselves of hap- 
pier times to give wider diffusion, and 
fuller effect to their own principles. 
‘Those who are sincerely attached to the 
present state-church will not love it the 
less because it is thrown upon their aflec- 
tlonate attachment and voluntary sup- 
port; while those who are mere para- 
siieg, entering the priest’s office for a 


morsel of bread, will then be thrown off 


to the secular pursuits to which alone 
they are adapted, and will leave the 
ehurch to feel the truth of the Greek 
proverb, The half is more than the 
whole! "—Pp. 44—46. 


Ant. IL— Three Letters to the Young 
People of Dev nport, oe. Sc. By 
Silvanus Gibbs. 1829. Byers, De- 
vonport. 


Ir appears from these Letters that De- 
vonport is agitated by a spirit of reli- 
gious controversy which will danbtless 
issue in good, though wrath and bitter- 
ness are at present the accompaniments 
of zeal. The pamphlets of Mr. Gibbs 
are not, as he informs us, designed to 
set forth a complete series of arguments 
ou the subjects of which they treat ; but 
to excite attention, especially in the 
young, to the popular misrepresentations 
of the doctrines of Universal Restoration 
and the simple Humanity of Christ; doe- 
trines Which have been there, as else- 
where, assailed with the unchristian ve- 
hemence against which Unitarians are 
yet perpetually compelled to protest. 
While, however, Dr. S. Smith's work 
ou the Divine Government is sentenced 
to the hangman's fire, and Mr. Gibbs is 
coolly consigned over to a yet hotter de- 
struction, their less conspicuous brethren 
may congratulate themselves on being 
condemned in very good company, and 
ov the reversal, in this case, of a certain 
proverb, about taking the hindmost. 

The young people of Devouport, who 
must needs be startled by such deuun- 
ciations as they now bear from Christian 
lips, are much indebted to Mr. Gibbs for 
laying enough of the subject matter of 
the controversy before them to enable 
them to form a judgment for themselves; 








and it is to be hoped they will uot neg. 
lect the opportunity. | 
The first letter contains a very brief E 
summary of the arguments by which the | 
doctrine of Universal Restoration js 
shewn to be conformable to Scripture 
aud the Divine pertections. The purpose 
of the third letter is to vindicate this 
summary from an attack to which it had 
given occasion, The second is a state. 
ment of the Unitarian views concerning 
the person of Christ. ‘Those of our 
readers who may refer to them will join 
us in the hope aud beliet that they will 
effect the removal of some prejudices, 
and prepare the way for more enlarged 
conceptions of gospel truth than are ie 
conumuouly entertained, a 
GENERAL LITERATURE, ' 
ART. lV .—A Treutise on Fever. By 
Southwood Smith, M. i... Phiysi- 
cian to the London Fever Hospital, 
Longman and Co, pp. 436. 





Ov all the diseases to which the hu- 
man body is subject, iever is the most 
prevalent aud the most fatal. It is coms 
puted that one half of the human race 
perish by this malady in its different 
forms. And those forms are so diversi- 
fied, owing, among other causes, to the 
different degrees of intensity in which it 
prevails in different situations, and at 
different seasons, and to the different 
coustitutions it attacks, that the most 
opposite opinions have been, and con- 
tinue to be, maintained by physicians re- 
lative to its true nature, and to its proper 
treatment. That nature can be ascer- 
tained, the proper remedies can be dis- 
covered, only by carefully observing the 
malady, as it prevails among large pul 
bers, and faithfully recording the pheno- 
mena it exhibits. There pass through 
the wards of the Fever Hospital upwards 
of six hundred fever patients every year. 
In order that an average of results might 
be obtained, a period of four years has 
been chosen, the cases comprehended in 
this period amounting to upwards of twe 
thousand five hundred. These cases were 
all visited three times every day, the re- 
sideut medical officer going round the 
wards night and morning, and each pa- 
tient being seen daily by the physicians. 
The symptoms were recorded day by day 
in a journal kept for the purpose, ‘The 
cases that proved fatal were inspected @ 
few hours after death. The morbid 
changes that had taken place in the dif- 
ferent organs were likewise recorded, mn 
order that these organic changes might 
be compared with the symptoms they 
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produced during life. More than one 
huodred inspections, made in this mau- 
ner, are described, the whole exhibiting 
a complete view of the pathology of fever, 
as far as that pathology is yet ascertained. 
it is the object of the present work to 
establish from these data what the real 
phenomena are which constitute the dis- 
ease; iu what order these phenomena 
vccur; upon what states of what organs 
they depend; what are the external 
sigus by which the existence of these in- 
ternal states is denoted; and, finally, 
what are the causes and what the renie- 
dies of the disease. The general con- 
clusions deduced from the whole are, 
that a certain number of events always 
concur in every case of fever 5 that these 
events uniformly take place in a certain 
order; that they arise trom peculiar and 
specific affections which are established 
in a certain circle of organs ; that symp- 
tums are the external signs which denote 
that these internal changes are going on; 
aud that the nature of the internal dis- 
ease being thus ascertainable by its ex- 
terval indication, the appropriate remedy 
becomes at once apparent, 

It has happened unfortunately that the 
various and opposite opinions, hitherto 
entertained by physicians, relative to the 
nature and seat of fever, have led to the 
adoption of a conflicting, and even a con- 
tradictory practice. The remedies em-- 
ployed by one physician have been the 
very opposite of those recommended by 
another, At this very time the medical 
world appears to be divided into two 
great sections, each adopting av opposite 
view of the nature of the disease, and 
cach insisting upon an oppesite practice. 
Que maintains that it is a disease of ex- 
citement, and requires depletion: the 
other, that it is a disease of debility, and 
requires stimulants : the one places all 
his hope of cure in the lancet and in 
leeches ; the other looks with horror 
upon this mode of treatment, and re- 
gards ammonia, bark, and wine, as the 
nly safe and efficient remedies. The 
unfortunate patients mean time must be 
‘ojured, if not killed, by one or the other. 
rhe interests Of humanity, no less than 
those of science, require that the treat- 
ment of this most formidable malady 
should be fixed on more sure and steady 
principles, and the author of this work 
veo pn ei maple au incalculable be- 
poomindh nd MS profession and upon the 
Vinmduity, should it contribute, as we 

“pea sree to this desirable object. 
wl akan several tables are given, 

Dit A view of the vumber of 
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patients admitted into the London Fever 
Hospital every week for four years; a 
corresponding view of the oumber of 
deaths for the same period, together 
with the relative state of the atmosphere 
forthe like space of time, as to the tempe- 
rature, the moisture, the prevalent winds, 
and the general character of the weather. 
A number of other tables are also added, 
intended to lay the foundation for a sta- 
tistical account of this disease, the great 
destroyer of the human racein a civilized, 
no less than in a savage state. 

‘To collect extensively, lucidly to ar- 
range, accurately to discriminate, and 
thus to prepare for aud arrive at a gene- 
ral proposition, are meutal operations 
for which Dr, Smith has already shewn 
far more than ordinary aptitude. Our 
readers must be well acquainted with the 
specimens he has afforded of them on 
topics very remote from that of the pre- 
sent volume. ‘They are exhibited here 
in a degree which would alone suffice to 
interest a philosophical reader in the 
work. And what an incalculable benefit 
it is to have the phenomena of bodily 
disease treated of by one so well ac- 
quvainted as our author is with the cone 
stitution aud laws of our mental nature! 
Give 1s a few such men, and the healing 
ait will take its proper place among the 
SCICHCCS. 

While the study of this work must be 
a matter of duty to the members of the 
medical profession, the general reader 
will find it pertectly intelligible, interest- 
ing, and convincing, aud, in many par- 
ticulars, of great practical utility, [t puts 
forth no pretensions of superseding me. 
dical aid, but it imparts information, 
Which may be of essential service by in- 
dicating when it is necessary to call iv 
such aid with promptitude ; which may 
render those attendant on the diseased, 
the enlightened coadjutors of the physi- 
cian, instead of counteracting, as they 
often ignorantly do, his efforts and plans; 
and which may even be the occasion of 
saving life, not seldom sacrificed, by in- 
cautivusness and misplaced confidence 
during the delicate and perilous season of 
copvalesceuce, 


—— 


ART. V.— Poetry of the Magyars, 
preceded by a Shetch of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Hungary 
and Transylvania, By Juhn Bow- 
ring, LL.D., &c. London, 1830. 


Ir is pleasant to see aud to cheer Dr. 
Bowring as he pursues the career tor 
which by native taleut and diligent ac- 
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quirement, by head, heart, aud circum- 
stances, he is so peculiarly and pre-emt- 
nently qualified, and continues “ to bring 
the poetry of other lands to the hearths 
and homes of England.’’ It is delightful 
to observe how he himself feels what 
beauty and what good there is in the 
work to which he is called ; and to re- 
ceive such invitations (often be they re- 
peated !) as that with which he prefaces 
the present volume. ‘* My mission, at 
all eveuts, is one of benevolence. I have 
never left the ark of my country but with 
the wish to return to it bearing fresh 
olive branches of peace and fresh gar- 
lands of poetry. I never yet visited the 
land where | found not much to love, to 
learn, to imitate, to honour. I never 
yet saw man utterly despoiled of his 
humanities. In Europe, at least, there 
are no moral or intellectual wildernesses. 
Let others go forth with me to gather 
its fruits and flowers.” 

A brief introduction to our readers is 
all that we can give to this volume ; per- 
haps all that we need, for Dr. Bowring 
has anticipated our task, and provided 
the criticism as well as the poetry. Two 
Dissertations are prefixed, the one on 
the language, the other on the literature 
of the Magyars, as the Hungarians call 
themselves, after one of the tribes from 
which they sprung. The second Disser- 
tation contains an interesting series of 
biographical and critical sketches of the 
Poets from whose productions Dr. Bow- 
ring has selected the specimeus here 
transplanted into our language. We 
honestly confess that we are greatly 
obliged to him for being, to this extent, 
his own reviewer, and giving us his opi- 
nion of originals with whom we can 
only hold communication while he offi- 
ciates as interpreter, 

Poetry has its full share of that inte- 
rest which every thing foreign possesses, 
because it is foreign. Its essence is 
every where the same; for every where 
it is the harmovious response of man’s 
heart to the Voice of Nature. But its 
forms vary as do those of the scenery 
and costume of different regions and 
tribes. Nor are they Jess worthy of 
faithful observation and report. “* Hun- 
garian towns and villages, and rivers and 
plains, and hills and valleys, have been 
painted and described by many. Here 
are some of the thoughts of those who 
dwell there. The dresses of Hungary 
aud Transylvania decorate many books, 
and are the subject of many pictures. 
Here are some of the adornings of the 
inward man—here is something of the 
costume of mind,” 


In addition to the materials afforded 
by this volume for the gratification of ay 
enlightened curiosity, and thereby for 
philosophical instruction and even moral 
good, some of the compositions included 
in it have a high degree of intrinsic 
worth. Where shall genuine poetry be 
found, if not in the following ballad ? 


“© LovELY LENKA. 
*¢ He lingers on the ocean shore, 
‘The seaman in his boat ; 
The water-spirit’s music o’er 
The ruffled wave doth float. 
* Maiden of beauty ! counselled be, 
The tempest wakes from out the sea.’ 


‘| may not stay,’ the maiden cried, 
* Tho’ loud the tempest blow ; 
That meadow on the water side— 
That cottage—bids me go. 
That shady grove, that murmurs near, 
Invites me—he I love is there,’ 


‘The wave is high—the storm is loud, 
And dangers rise anon,’— 

* But hope sits smiling on the cloud, 
Storms drive the vessel on. 

And joy and sorrow both convey 

Man’s mortal bark along its way.’ 


Into the seaman’s boat she stept, 
The helm the seaman took ; 
The storming billows fiercely swept, 
And all the horizon shook. 
The maiden spoke—* Ye fears, be gone! 
The storm-wind drives the vessel on.’ 


*O maiden! darker is the sky, 
And fiercer is the wind ; 

Alas! there is no harbour nigh, 
No refuge can we find. 

A whirlpool is the angry sea, 

It will engulph both thee and me.’ 


‘ No, seaman ! fortune always shone 
And still will shine on me ; 

Soon will the stormy clouds be gone, 
And sunbeams calm the sea, 

And evening bring the promised dove, 

And evening guide me to my love.’ 


She turned her to the distant strand, 
(He stood upon the spot)— 

In sweet delirium stretched her hand, 
And winds and waves forgot. — 

So is love’s spirit overfraught 

With love’s intensity of thought. 


He stood—a statue on the shore, 
A pale—ice-hardened form : 
The billows battling more and more, 
And louder waxed the storm. 
Clouds— waves, all mingled—and the 
boat ? 
Its scattered planks asunder float. 
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Where is she? Ask the storm! for he 

No single tear has shed; 

And he? Go ask the silent sea— 
its echoes answer ‘ Dead!’ 
1 held communion with its waves, 
But could not find the lovers’ graves.” 
Pp. 154—156. 

This ballad approaches the excellence 
of the noblest effusion of the kind with 
which we are acquainted, Campbell's 
most splendid, powertul, and pathetic 
story of * Lord Ullin’s Daughter.”’ 

We insert a dedicatory Sonnet by the 
Translator in the conviction that its last 
three lines have only the inspiration of 
poetry, and not that of prophecy. There 
can be no “ happier lot’? than his in the 
course which he has chosen, even though 
he should not reap so much as he de- 
serves of that kind of recompence trom 
the public which is often bestowed on 
works less useful in their tendency, and 
less felicitous in their execution. 

‘To Fr. J. SCHEDEL. 

“ T follow in thy footsteps, yet afar, 

Thou hear’st the voice—I but the echoes 
hear, 

Of the time-consecrated Magyar ; 

And while they vibrate in my spirit, bear 

The music, ere it dies upon the ear, 

To the old halls of England — where 
there are 

Spirits of love, of sympathy sincere 

To welcome, as from some new-beaming 
star, 

All I can bring of beauty, light, and 
song. 

Say to Hungaria, she shall stand among 

The lands which Poetry with glory girds ; 

And if not mive, some happier lot ’twill 
be 

To fling the wreath of fame o’er her and 
thee, 

With sweeter harmony and loftier words.” 





Art. VI —Poetical Pieces, chiefly on 
Devotional and Moral Subjects. 
By Hugh Hutton, M.A. Hunter, 
1830, 


Tue first requisite of compositions of 
the class announced in the title,—a de- 
votional spirit—is found in the poems 
before us: not only in the hymns, which 
form a large proportion of the volume, 
but in the sketches of nature and of hu- 
ae life which constitute the remainder. 
While among other sects, poetry is made 
4 powerfal means of attracting the at- 
tention of the young to subjects of the 
highest importance, and of gaining over 
the imagination to the side of religion, 
this mode of influence has been too little 
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regarded among ourselves; and = our 
young people have been obliged to look 
abroad for the gratification of a taste 
which the possession of pure religious 
principles, and some considerable degree 
of intellectual superiority, should have 
enabled us to satisfy. We are obliged 
to those who eudeavour to supply the 
deficiency, aud to prove that our religion 
contains wherewithal to interest the af- 
fectious as well as to satisfy the reason, 
We subjoin a specimen in proot; 
‘© A Mipniant MEDITATION, 
“© Now in the deepest hour of night, 
While siuks the moon, and sleeps the 
wind, 
When light-winged slumbers take their 
flight, 
What solemn thoughts steal o’er the 
mind ! 


How sweet to meditate on thee, 
Bless'd guardian of my peaceful bed ; 
Before whose view night’s shadows flee, 
Whose arm of power is o’er me 
spread ! 
This hour of stillness is thine own; 
No cares intrude, no passions swell— 
I feel myself with thee, alone, 
And still with thee, my God, would 
dwell. 


The world’s tumultuous din is spent, 
No sounds [ hear of strife or woe ; 
Unbroken peace and sweet content, 
Like Edeu’s waters, round me flow. 
O ! could I breathe a calm like this 
In every scene my feet must trace ; 
The earth would yield no purer bliss, 
But prove a heav’n in ev'ry place ! 
This may not be—some clouds will fall, 
With low’ring aspect o’er my way ; 
Yet faith in thee will beam through ail, 
Which cheers e’en midnight with its 
ray.’’—P. 29. 





Art. VII.—WNarrative of the Disco- 
very of the Fate of La Pérouse. 
By Chevalier Captain P. Dillon. 
2 Vols. 

Tue lovers of hair- breadth escapes and 
cannibal adventures will find this work 
quite a bonne bouche; ‘it is not,’’ 
says the author in his preface, ‘* an ace 
count of nations which resemble our- 
selves in manners and civilization,’ but 
of ** human nature under a new aspect,” 
described by a living witness who has 
had ample opportunities of studying the 
character of the savage tribes whom he 
describes, and *‘ who had nearly fallen 
a victim to their cannibal propensities.” 
The adventure here alluded to, took 
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place at the Fejee islands, prior to the 
main expedition ‘ performed by order of 
the British Government in India, to as- 
certain the fate of La Pérouse and his 
companions ;”" it is illustrative, however, 
of the ** manners and customs of the 
islanders,” and of the probable fate of 
any unhappy wretches who should be 
thrown on their coast, and it is too good 
a story, by far, to be lost. ‘* In 1812, 
and 1813,’’ says Captain Dillon, ‘1 
sailed as an officer in the Calcutta ship 
Hunter, Captain Robson, on a voyage 
from Bengal to New South Wales, the 
Beetic Islands, (commonly called the 
Fejee Islands, ) and Canton.’’— On join- 
ing the Hunter, I found Captain Robson 
had been at these islands twice before, 
aud had obtained considerable influence 
over the natives of a part of the Sandal- 
wood coast, by joining them in their 
wars, aud assisting them to destroy their 
enemfes, who were cut up, baked, and 
eaten in his presence. ‘Che Chiet, with 
whom he was most intimate, was Bo- 
nas-ar, of the town of Vilear and its de- 
pendencies in the interior.” On the at- 
ternoon of the 19th Feb., 1813, the ship 
Hunter anchored in Vilear Bay ; before 
the anchor was let go, the Chief’s brother 
came ou board to congratulate the Cap- 
tain, and shortly after the Chief himself, 
who hinted at the impossibility of sup- 
plying Sandal-wood till his enemies were 
put down by force of musketry, Captain 
Robson was not at that time disposed to 
render assistance, but the good under- 
standing between him and the Chief of 
Vilear subsisted, ‘ I went on shore,’ 
says Captain Dillon, * where I was ex- 
ceedingly well received, and got presents 
of a hog, yams, and cocoa-uuts.’’ San- 
dal-wood, however, came in but slowly, 
the natives constantly requesting the 
Captain to assist them in their wars, and 
promising to load the ship in two months 
after their chemy was conquered, as a 
reward. Captain Robson at last consent- 
ed, and joined them in an expedition; 
but May, June, July, and August, passed 
over, and the ship was not yet one third 
ireighted. The chiefs and meu of con- 
sequence kept away from the ship, for 
fear they should be detaiued as hostages, 
and Captain Robson enraged at the de- 
Jay, ** vowed vengeance against his old 
and faithful allies, whose stomachs he 
had so often helped to glut with the flesh 
of their enemies.” ‘The English, as far 
as can be gathered from Captain Dillon’s 
account, Were decidedly the aggressors, 
and had afterwards the imprudence not 
only to land, but to disperse into strag- 
gling parties, which were of course av- 


tacked by the natives. On this occasion 
Captain Dillon and five other men de. 
fended themselves ou a steep rock, within 
sight of the landing-piace, the boats at 
anchor, aud the ship, ou oue side; and 
on the other, of the ovens and the 
slaughtered bodies of their companions, 
‘The priests becaa to cut up and dissect 
these unfortubate wen in our presence, 
Their flesh was inimediately placed in 
the oveus to be baked, and prepared asa 
repast for the victors; mean time we 
were closely guarded on all sides but one, 
which fronted the thick mangrove forest 
on the banks of the river.’’ One of the 
besieged proposed to attempt an escape 
ou that side, which Captain Dillon for. 
bade, *‘ threatening to shoot the first 
man dead that lett the hill.” He then 
reminded the natives that eight of their 
men were prisoners on board the ship, 
(one of them the high priest’s brother,) 
aud proposed to send a man on board to 
the Captain to order them to be released, 
by way of exchange for the five men who 
remained ou the rock. ‘To this the na- 
tives agreed, and a cessation of arms 
took place in the mean time. ‘* During 
this interval, several native chiets as- 
cended the hill, and came within a few 
paces of us, with protestations of friend. 
ship, and proffered us security if we 
would go down amoung them.’’ One of 
the party, who spoke the native dialect 
fluently, was prevailed upon by these et 
treaties, and went down amongst them, 
contrary to Captain Dillon’s advice, to 
negociate peace. ‘The chiets, we are In- 
formed, were happy to receive him, being 
literally ** ready to eat him up.” ‘* They 
couversed with him for some time, and 
then called out to me in the native dia- 
lect, ‘ Come down, Peter; we will not 
hurt you: you see we do pot hurt Char- 
ley!’ Captain Dillon replied that he 
would not go down until the prisoners 
were landed, During this discussion, 
another of his companious (‘ the Chi- 
naman Luis’’) crept down the hill, aud 
‘placed himself under the protection 
of a chief with whom he was intimately 
acquainted, aud to whom he had reudered 
important service in former wars.” The 
islanders finding that they could not pre- 
vail upon Captain Dillon and his two 
remaining companions to put themselves 
into their hands, ‘ set up a screetch that 
rent the air: at that moment Charles 
Savage was seized by the legs, and held 
in that state by six men, with his he 
placed in a well of fresh water, until he 
was suffocated ; whilst at the same in- 
stant a powerful savage got behind the 
Chinaman, and with his huge club 
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knocked the upper part of his skull to 
pieces.” The victims were cut up se- 
cundum artem, and put into ovens ready 
prepared for the purpose. The three 
defenders of the hill were then attacked 
on all sides, but one of them being a 
rifleman they kept off the assailants long 
enough to behold their companions with- 
drawn from the ovens, ‘ shared out to 
the different tribes, and greedily devour- 
ed.” The natives frequently invited 
Captain Dillon to come down and be 
killed before dark, that they might have 
no trouble in dissecting and baking him 
in the night! As he had not the most 
distant hope of escaping, he would pro- 
bably have complied, but for the fear of 
being tortured. ‘* Having no more than 
sixteen or seventeen cartridges left,” 
says he, ‘* we determined, as soon as it 
was dark, to place the muzzles of our 
muskets to our hearts with the butts on 
the ground, and discharge them tnto our 
breasts to avoid the danger of falling 
alive into the hands of these cannibal 
monsters.’’ At this critical moment the 
boat appeared at the landiug-place, with 
the eight prisoners who had been offered 
in exchange. Captain Dillon’s request 
that four only might be sent, and the 
rest promised with a considerable ran- 
som when the five who were ip jeopardy 
on the hill were returned, had been neg- 
lected, and the eight prisoners were 
landed. They were conveyed up the 
rock, preceded by the priest, who in- 
formed Captain Dillon that Captain Rob- 
sou had sent the prisoners and a chest of 
cutlery for the chiefs, with orders that 
he and his companions were to deliver 
up their muskets, aud that they would 
see them safe to the boat. Captain Dil- 
lon replied, that as long as he lived he 
would not part with his musket, and at 
this moment the thought entered his 
head of making the priest a prisoner, 
| he reverence of these islanders for their 
priests is extreme, and by presenting a 
musket to the priest, and by compelling 
him to march before them to the boat, 
the three men were saved. On getting 
to the boats, the priest made a stop, de- 
claring that he would go uo further, and 
a they might shoot him if they liked. 

I threatened to do so,’’ says Captain 
Dillon, ‘ aud asked him, why he would 
bot go the water’s edge? He replied, 

You want to take me on board alive, 
and put me to the torture.’ There being 
yo apa to spare, I told him to stand 
eo vt turued my face to him with my 
bie et presented, threatening to shoot 
um if he attempted to move until I cot 
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into the boat. We then walked back- 
wards to the water-side and up to our 
breasts in water, where we joined the 
boat, and had no sooner got into her 
than the islanders came down, and sa- 
luted us with a shower of arrows, and 
stoves from slings.’ So ended this ro- 
mantic adventure ! 

Next morning inquiry was made for 
the bones of those who had fallen over- 
night; to which the natives replied, that 
they had neither flesh nor bones to spare, 
as they had all been devoured! One of 
the savages, however, held up two thigh 
bones, and asked what Captain Dillon 
would give for them; he offered an axe ; 
but the savage flourished the bones about, 
and refused to sell them, saying that 
they would make excellent sail-ucedles 
to repair his canoe sails. In the course 
of this adventurous expedition, Captain 
Dillon became convinced that the two 
French frigates, La Boussole and L’As- 
trolabe, commanded by M. de la Pérouse, 
had been wrecked at the island of Man- 
nicolo, and he determined, on his arrival 
at Bengal, to negotiate with government 
for a commission to inquire into their 
fate, and to rescue the surviving suf- 
ferers, if any such could be found. La 
Pérouse’s expedition had not been heard 
of since February 1788, three years after 
which two frigates (La Recherche and 
L’Espérance ) were fitted out and de- 
spatched to. the southern parts of the 
Pacific ocean, purposely to search for the 
lost ships and their crews; but in vain. 
On the llth of November, 1826, the 
Vice-President in council at Bengal, was 
pleased so far to accede to Captain Dil- 
lon’s entreaties, as to resolve that the 
Hon. Company’s ship, The Research, 
should be placed under his command for 
the purpose of enabling him to proceed 
to the Mannicolo Islands, to obtain in- 
formation in regard to the shipwreck in 
question, &c., &e. It was further granted 
by his lordship in council, that Doctor R. 
Tytler, (a surgeon of the East India Com- 
pauy’s Establishment,) whom Captain 
Dillon had especially recommended for 
the appointment, should be annexed to 
the expedition in a scientific and medi- 
cal capacity. ‘It is clear,” said Captain 
Dillon, who found abundant reason to 
repent of his recommendation, * it is 
clear that government were glad of so 
good an opportunity of getting rid of 
Dr. Tytler, at least for a while. He had 
some years before been sent to Bencoo- 
len, a remote convict station, with a 
sitnilar view.” How he happened to re- 
tury from Bencoolen, or by what means 
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he had made himself obnoxious to the 
higher powers in the first instance, we 
are not informed; but his behaviour on 
board the Research, and his evasion 
from Van Dieman’s Land, in the good 
ship Albion, under the protection of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, is amusing enough. 
It seems that he had bled Captain Dillon 
for a cold before the expedition started, 
and had taken that opportunity of repre- 
senting to the Marine Board that the 
Captain was in a state of health which 
would render it impossible for him to 
proceed on the voyage, that he was sub- 
ject to apoplectic fits, and that he was 
at that time labouring under insanity. 
He is said also to have intimated that Ae 
(the Esculapius of the expedition) was 
perfectly competent to undertake the di- 
rection. ‘This scheme, however, did not 
succeed; the Captain promptly made 
oath that he never had had a fit from 
the day of his birth, and the Marine 
Board were satisfied. Hardly were they 
under weigh, however, before he accused 
the ship of being leaky, and her com- 
mander of eating chips and being insane ; 
apparently with the intention of inciting 
the crew to rise upon him and displace 
him, or compel him to return. For the 
particulars of the quarrel, the mutiny 
‘*fore and aft,” aud the prosecution at 
Van Diemen’s Land, (when retributive 


justice was inflicted upon Captain Dillon 


in the shape of a £500 penalty, besides 
delay aud imprisonment for the infor- 
mality of which he had been guilty in 
laying his hand upon the Doctor's shoule 
der when he arrested him,) for all these 
details of civilized life, we refer to the 
work itself. (See p. 127, for the ac- 
count of the law-suit.) The New Zea- 
landers on board the Research, having 
notions of justice of their own, and not 
altogether coinciding with the Lieutenant 
Governor, threatened to eat the Doctor 
without mercy, if ever he landed in their 
country. ‘*We have seen the Doctor 
abuse you very much at Diamond Har- 
bour,” said they to Captain Dillon. 
** You are our friend and protector; you 
have brought us from our native country 
over a sea three months long, (refer- 
ring to the length of the voyage from 
New Zealand,) and you have victualled 
and clothed us: you have also loaded us 
with presents to take to our country; 
you are the relation of our fathers and 
friends in New Zealand; we are, there- 
fore, directed by our god to fight for 
you. Those men that are not your 
friends cannot be ours. We will not 
speak to the Doctor. We will kill and 


eat him if he land in our country.” 
Captain Dillon appears to have been 
eminently successful iv attaching the sq. 
vages to his person and cause, wherever 
the opportunity was afforded him, and 
he offers many little hints on the sub. 
ject which may be valuable to future na. 
vigators. At Mafanga (in the Tonga 
islands) Captain Dillon was visited by 
Maffee Heppay, the adopted mother of 
Mr. Mariner, who some time ago pub- 
lished an account of his researches jy 
that part of the world. This lady was 
the wife of King Finow, when that chief 
took the Port au Prince at the Harpie 
Islands, ‘* I showed her,’’ says Captain 
Dillon, “the first volume of Mr, Ma- 
river’s parrative, which contained a por- 
trait of her adopted son, habited in the 
costume of the Friendly Islands. She 
immediately recognised the likeness, and 
exclaimed ‘It is Tokey!’ She wept 
bitterly.” Revenge is a virtue and a 
point of honour amongst these islanders, 
as it is amongst almost all uncivilised 
and semi-civilised people. It is capable, 
however, of being restrained and sus- 
pended upon occasion, as was shewn in 
Coraricka Bay, when a man, who came 
alongside to demand that two of his ene- 
mies should be delivered up to him to be 
eaten, being admitted on board with a 
proper explanation that they were not to 
be eaten, took them by the haud and in- 
clined his head to theirs in a most 
friendly manner. They discussed the 
events of the war, assigned honour due 
to one another’s friends and _ relations, 
and finally took leave without any killing 
or eating. The Tonga people do not be- 
lieve in any future state of reward and 
punishment, but they firmly believe that 
the gods approve of virtue and are dis- 
pleased with vice; that every man has 
his tutelar deity who will protect him as 
long as he conducts himself as he ought 
to do; but if he does not, will leave him 
to the approaches of misfortune, disease, 
and death. Great love and respect for 
parents is a prominent characteristic ot 
their national manners, and their res 
spect to an elder sister they shew 1 
rather a singular way, by never entering 
into the house where she resides. Hu- 
man sacrifices are a part of their rel 
gious ceremonial, but the ceremony of 
nawgia, or strangling the chief widow of 
a person of importance, is becoming ob- 
solete. The last Toointonga’s wife was 
not strangled, as she should have been 
under the ancien régime ; and the late 
king Finow was used to say, that if bis 
son-in-law died, his daughter should pot 
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he strangled. ‘‘ What is the use,” said 
he, ‘of destroying a young and beanuti- 
ful woman? Who is there dare say that 
the gods are merciless or cruel ?”’  Too- 
toonima, or cutting off a portion of the 
little finger as a sacrifice to the gods for 
the recovery of a sick relation, is still in 
vogue, and there is scarcely a person lu 
the Tonga islands who has not lost a 
considerable portion of one or both little 
fingers. ‘It does not appear,” says 
Captain Dillon, ‘* that the operation is 
painful,” and Mr. Mariner has witnessed 
more than once little children quarrelling 
for the honour of having itdone, Chacun 
a son gré, but the houour ove would 
think might be more than the pleasure, 
and their method of amputation does 
not appear to be superior to ours, * The 
finger is laid flat upon a block of wood, 
a knife, axe, or sharp stone, is placed 
with the edge upon the line of proposed 
separation, aud a powerful blow being 
given with a mallet or large stone, the 
operation is  finished.’” Nobody pre- 
sumes to set up aS a surgeon who has 
not studied at the Fejee islands, where 
they have great practise in consequence 
of their perpetual feuds; many patients 
however, prefer operating upon them- 
selves, and our author was witness to 
some singular surgery of this kind; see 
also an account of a man who was said 
to have cut off his own leg. (Vol. IL. p. 
75.) 

We shall conclude our extracts with 
the extraction of a tooth on board the 
Research, not far from Mambo. 

** Yesterday evening my attention was 
attracted by an old man who had two 
most singular teeth in his lower jaw. I 
at first concluded that the supposed 
teeth were pieces of bone introduced 
into his lower jaw, in shape and size like 
the teeth of a full-grown ox. This 
morning my surprise was increased by 
observing several men in the canoes 
alongside with teeth much larger than 
those I saw yesterday in the chiet’s lower 
jaw. I prevailed on two of them to come 
on board, one of whom I requested to 
sell me what had excited my wonder, 
which, however, I found firmly fixed in 
his jaws, and not an artificial ornament 
as | had supposed it. Anxious to pos- 
sess this dental curiosity, I offered a 
joiner’s plaue-irou for it, and then au 
pr ng med was considered an 
sible alent. Re solved to secure it if pos- 
‘Se, Lexhibited a large axe, on seeing 
Which, one of these gentry, who had a 
eer ee tooth in the front of his 

Jaw, commenced dragyivg it out, 
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but experienced great dificulty in the 
attempt; | therefore got the surgeon's 
tooth-driwing instrument with a view of 
assisting him, which not being suflici- 
ently large, | had recourse to the car. 
penter’s pincers. With this the doctor 
got hold of the tooth as if in play, and 
by a sudden jirk, twisted it out of his 
jaw. He bled freely, demanded the axe, 
which having secured, he jumped about 
with delight at the advantage he had 
gained by the exchange."’ ‘* On exa- 
mining the tooth | soon discovered the 
cause of its unnatural size; for having 
cut through the outward shell with ease, 
I found a perfect tooth imbedded with 
innumerable coats of cement formed by 
the lime and betel nut juice that had 
been for years incrusting itself around 
till it gradually accumulated to its pre« 
sent enormous size.” 





Art. VII].—Records of Captain Clap- 
perton's last Expedition to Africa, 
By Richard Lander. 


THERE is much good feeling, and a 
little bad taste in this book, It leaves us 
no manner of doubt of the truth of the 
story—of the author's attachment to his 
master, or the gratitude with which it 
was returned; but it is not told as such 
things should be, with simplicity and ab- 
sence of self—there is a little too much 
of the pius Atneas about it, and every 
now and then a cruel attempt to be fine, 
The fate of the expedition, as may be 
seen from the title-page, was sufficiently 
disastrous. Friend after friend drops off, 
and the survivors had scarcely strength 
to bury the dead; three fell in four days, 
and our author was at the same time so 
ill that his life was despaired of. Any 
opposition from the natives would have 
been fatal at this crisis, but instead of 
being molested, the invalids were treated 
with uniform kindness. ‘*We received,” 
says Mr. Lander, ‘‘ as much civility from 
the natives of Jannah as our countrymen 
would have bestowed upon us in our na- 
tive land. At Soccasoo it was a prevail- 
ing Opinion that the white men were 
come as ‘ messengers of peace,’ and they 
were not only honourably treated, but 
requested to bring about a reconciliation 
between the Sultan and his rebellious sub- 
jects. At Katunga ‘ the white men’ were 
visited daily by the king, who loaded 
them with presents, and endeavoured by 
every means in his power to amuse them 
aud persuade them to prolong their stay. 
Amongst other allurements held out by 
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Mansolah towards this end, that of sce- 
jug him as a king, which would shortly 
be the case, was repeatedly urged with 
much warmth. ‘ You behold me now 
only as a poor man,’ observed his Ma- 
jesty, ‘ but by and bye [ shall be a king 
indeed.’ The African princes,” conti- 
nues our author, “ have all a womanish 
foudness for dress and admiration, and 
Mansolah was the only one who was 
ashamed of it.” The subjects of Manso- 
lah had a peculiarity of taste on this 
head, which is worthy of notice: ‘ they 
preferred a ruler with a smart and gor- 
geous exterior, even if he happened to be 
the most odious tyrant on the face of the 
earth, to a prince meanly dressed, al- 
though he were endowed with every 
amiable quality.” Sach was Monsolah’s 
account of the matter, and he assured 
the Europeans that it was purely to gra 
tify the taste of his subjects that he ac- 
cepted the trinkets with which they pre- 
sented him. Shortly afterthey had taken 
leave of this friendly monarch, Mr. Lan- 
der became suddenly worse, and being 
exceedingly desirous of rejoining Captain 
Clappertou, who had proceeded towards 
Bornou, he ordered a couch to be pre- 
pared for him on the back of a camel, 
and thus continued his journey. The 
kindness he met whilst in this state is 
remarkable. On one occasion the path 
through which he travelled being narrow, 
and lined on each side with a_ prickly 
thorn, one of the natives perceiving 
that the sharp points annoyed him by 
tearing the covering from his bed, and 
exposing his body to the heat of the sun, 
rode on before, and lopped off the over- 
hanging branches. On his arrival at 
Kodlofie, the chief himself came out to 
meet him, and litted him from the ca- 
mel’s back. ‘** Placing me on a mat,” 
says the author, ** he took a goora nut 
from his pocket, and holding it between 
his finger and thumb, entreated me to 
chew one end of it, in order that he 
might have the honour of eating with a 
white man and a Christian; this I suc- 
ceeded in doing after some difficulty, 
when he immediately ate the remainder 
with much apparent satisfaction. His 
great men, who surrounded me, reproved 
the chief sharply fer doing this; but 
quickly answering them in a pleasant 
and firm tone, he said that he believed 
the : Little Christian’ was as good a man 
as himself, or any of them; which effec- 
tually silenced their remarks.”"—Vol. J. 
p- 241. As a general rule, the Maho- 
metans were less hospitable than their 
Heathen brethren, but the author had po 


great reason to complain of either. "Php 
ignorance and superstition of the Maho. 
metan negroes he describes as extreme : 
and he who can utter such a sentence as 
La illah el Allah rasoul allahi, (there 
is but one God, aud Mohammed is his 
prophet,) is styled madlam, or learned. 
“* Even after the committal of a capital 
offence, should the criminal be almost im. 
mediately evecuted, and © Allah!’ is heard 
to tremble on his closing lips, the multitude 
firmly believe that his soul will inevitably he 
conveyed to the third heaven, and be happy 
for evermore! ! Such is the faith in 
fetishes, and charms of various kinds, 
that Mr. Lander was often requested by 
a negro to fire a pistol at him, to prove 
that he was invulnerable. ‘‘ 1 want from 
you,” said the king of Wow-Wow to his 
Christian acquaintance, ‘* six charms.” 
“The charms,”’ said the learned Mos- 
lem, *f will be worn round my waist, 
and are to possess the following virtues: 
First charm—If my enemies think of 
making war on me, it shall cause them 
to forget to carry such an intention into 
effect; secondly, If my adversaries be on 
their way to Wow-Wow for the purpose 
of warring, it shall cause them to be 
dismayed and turn back ; thirdly, If they 
discharge arrows, the province of the 
charm shall be to make them to rebound 
in their own faces ; let the fourth prevent 
my guns from bursting; and the fifth 
hinder the persous that hold them from 
receiving an injury, should they by any ac- 
cident break when loaded ; the sixth and 
last charm is to make me the happiest 
and most successful of men.”’ Mr. Lan- 
der accommodated his Majesty with 4 
few scraps of English poetry, and the 
prince was so pleased with his civility, 
that he paid him a thousand compli- 
nents, and left him in the best humour 
in the world. Superstition, however, is 
not always so harmless ; she has charnet 
houses and graves, as weil as gris £7, 
and ‘the Little Christian’? narrowly 
escaped ending his life in the fetish hut 
at Tanagra, where thousands of human 
beings had been slanghtered before him. 
On getting into the open air, after the 
prison ordeal, he found his slaves wail 
iug in tears to catch a last glimpse of their 
master, and they had no sooner certified 
that he was alive and well, than the) 
leaped aud danced for joy, and set up 4 
most astounding shout, ‘The interes: 
Which was taken in Captain Clappertons 
fate was universal amongst those whe 
had seen him, aud the five hundred wives 
(we should rather say five hundred ot the 
wives) of King Mansolah (for he hie 
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2000) sang in concert on the subject ; 
especially lamenting that no one had 
been sacrificed at ‘ the white man’s” 
grave. 


“ Not one from earth into his grave was 
hurl'd, 
Poor lonely thing ! 
Nu kind companion in the other world 
Will comfort bring.” 


The Yaribeans are persuaded that when 
the dead awake from their long sleep they 
will need companions and servants in the 
other world; and on the strength of 
this belief, at the burial of a person of 
importance a number of shaves are slain, 
and many of the friends of the deceased 
swallow poison, aud are buried with him 
—a ceremony which was, of course, omit- 
ted with respect to Captain Clapperton. 
We shall conclude with a short extract 
from one of that gentleman’s letters to 
his faithful attendant during the short 
separation which preceded the death of 
the former. ** My dear Richard, do you 
endeavour to keep up your spirits. You 
tell me you are ill; [imagine this pro- 
ceeds more from brooding over your 
wisfortuues than any other cause what- 
ever: it is not well to do so; you should 
not suffer despondency and dejection to 
have the mastery over your judgment and 
resolution.”’—~** Let me entreat you, 
therefore, to hope for the best: it is un- 
manly to repine at any trifling casualty 
that may befal one, which we are all so 
very apt to do. Above all things, place 
your confidence in the wisdom of the 
Aimighty ; let your whole heart and af- 
lections rest upon Him, for He alone is 
able to support you under the trying 
sickness that wastes you, and conduct 
you in safety to dear eld England. Pray 
to heaven night aud morning, and read 
the Church Service as often as you can, 
particularly on the Sabbath ; for a firm 
reliance on the goodness and mercy of 
the Divine Power will inspire you with 
confidence, and bear you up with cheer- 
tuluess and courage, even when ail earth- 
ly enjoyments fail you. For my own 
vart, Lam inclined to believe you will 
‘oon be well, and that we shall shortly 
see better and happier days. Most likely 
I shall leave this city for Kano the latter 
part of the week, aud surely IL need not 
repeat how happy L shall be to see you 
again, 

x Adieu, and believe me, 

Your sincere friend and master, 
** H. CLlaprerton,”’ 
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Arr. IX.—Satan. A Poem. By Ro- 
bert Montgomery. 


lr is hard upow a man that he cannot 
put his own naine to his works without 
being called an impostor; for which rea- 
son we have all imaginable compassion 
upon the author of Satan, We could 
wish, it it had so pleased him, that he 
had chosen a pleasanter topic, but he 
gives us to understand that his thoughts 
are mostly black-edged, and that he was 
under some sort of spiritual compulsion 
to personify the “ auld one.” ‘* There 
was a time,” as he tells us, when he 
could see the sun and hear the wind, but 
of late he has seen and heard nothing but 
the shadow of hell and the noise of its 
roaring. 


“© The Spirit and the Powers of air 
In mystery and in might they roam ; 
Unseen they act, unkuown they dare, 
Aud make the evil heart their home, 


And One their centre and their soul 
There is, the demon-god of sin, 
Who o’er the wicked hath controul, 

And fires the bell we feel within. 


And such a wanderer o'er the earth 
The viewless Power I’ve dared to 
draw, 
And humanly have given birth 
To all he telt and all he saw. 


To each avenging flash of thought 
That might so dread a spirit thrill, 
With baleful ruin ever fraught, 
Yet blasted, and believing still!” 


Thus” (viz. by the “ human birth’ 
of the Devil's meditations in blank verse), 


‘Thus, virtues are as Heaven revealed, 
And love and truth eternal shewn ; 
While whatsoe'er the Tempter wield 
Is darkly hued, and stamped his own.” 


The printer must have been at fault in 
this verse, for it has not a shadow of 
neaving or grammar, 


‘* Nor marvel thon, if scenery bright, 
And beautiful by nature made ; 

If sight and sound that yield delight, 
Are in Elysian charm arrayed : 


For who cap bliss or beauty know, 
Like him, a Rebel from the skies ? 
Who though his doom be endless woe, 
Hath witnessed all pure Angels prize.’ 


The Devil, in short, if his private me- 
ditations are to be trusted, has a taste 
for the picturesque, a smack of virtu, an 
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eye to “the moral balance,”’ and a creat 
knack of prosing. It is plain that he has 
. either been very much belied, or that 
be hell is a very good school—one or the 
ma other; he reminds us indeed of the Ita- 
lian who proposed to go to hell for good 
company. Hear what he says of true 
happiness : 


.. : “ Not all the pomp and pageantry of 
worlds 
Reflect such glory on the eye supreme 
As the meek virtues of one holy man : 
is For ever doth his Angel, from the face 
r Divine, beatitude and wisdom draw : 
And in his prayer, what privilege adored! 
Mounting the heavens, and claiming au- 
dience there ; 
Yes! there amid a high immortal host 
Of seraphs, hymuing in eternal choir, 
A lip of clay its orisons can send, 
P In temple or in solitude outbreathed.”’ 
. P. 192. 
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** From earthly soil no flowers of inward 
bliss 
Perennial bloom ; they flourish in the 
mind 
Alone ; itself its own true happiness.” 


Lord Byron has somewhere remarked 

; | (probably in the preface to his Cain) 
that it was dificult to make Lucifer talk 
like a clergyman; in overcoming this 

difficulty Mr. Montgomery has been emi- 

nently successful, (so much so, that he 

does not appear to have felt it,) and his 

Satan harangues of ‘* pure raptures,’”’ 

divine contemplations by moonlight, and 

hallelujahs of all kinds and degrees, in 





From tower and steeple floats the mellow 
chime 

Of matin bells; how sweetly solemn 
mounts 

The pealing incense !” 


“‘°Tis strange, ’tis passing strange,” 
that Satan should bless the Sabbath, and 
love the sound of church bells But what 
says he of love, and of music ? 


“« Ethereal essence, interfused through 
life 
Is Love. In orbs of glory spirits live 
On such perfection,”’ 


** Flowers in their infantile bloom 

Of sympathy, the bend of trees, and 
boughs, 

The chime of waters, and caress of 
winds, 

Betoken that they all partake a sense 

Of that sweet principle that charms the 
world.” 


*¢ And that prime bliss, perfection of de- 
light, 

Which is to ear what beauty is to 
thought, 

Sweet melody—methinks ’tis only toned 

In its true heavenliness to hallow'd 
minds.”—P, 195. 


If Mr. Montgomery had changed a few 
pronouns, and left out a line here and 
there, he might have said all he had to 
say on these subjects in his own person 
to greater advantage ; but this, it seems, 
did not suit him. Probably he is better 
aware than ourselves of the effect which 
his hero’s name, in large letters, may 
have upon the hearts (and pockets) of 
the religions public. If there is any 
thing characteristic in the poem, it 18 
its theology ; and if we could forget that 
such views of man’s fate and God's deal- 
ings had ever been broached—if we 
could give the author credit for origl- 
nating them as worthy of the arch-fiend 
himself and serving his purpose, We 
should rank the inventor at least nert © 
Milton. 





fois ; a strain that would do credit to Dod- 
fyi} dridge or Klopstock. 
i} Hear what he says of the Sabbath : 
= i 
‘* ** How calmly beautiful this d/essed morn! 
of The sky all azure, not a cloud abroad, 
EL A sunny lauguor iu the air, the breeze 
at : Gentle enough to fan an angel's brow,” 
i! *. A . ee , » 9 eo! * . 
: j Hark ! on the stillness of the Sabbath 
“* F air, 
: ' 
—— Se 
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’ | | OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Evizanetu Hatripay. 


uF 1830. Jan. 17, Mrs. Exizapern Hat. 
art Lipay, of Yard Honse, Taunton, When 

: the living presence of virtue is withdrawn 
PF from human observation, we derive a 
rat eet? melancholy pleasure from allowing our 
Rit TE ir theughts to dwell on the picture which 


et of 


memory has portrayed on the tabl he 
. . t 


the heart, and from recalling to vieW 


various excellencies which excited o0f 
esteem or won our admiration. Whilst, 
too, we indulge this ‘ sad_ privilege, 
we rescue from the hands of the spoiler 
those imperishable qualitics of 
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which chiefly endeared the lost one to us, 
and preserve all that has power to sooth 
the pang of separation. 

In adverting to the character of the 
lamented subject of this brief memoir, 
we feel warranted in stating that it was 
truly Christian, The religious principles 
which she had imbibed in her early years, 
whilst they proved to her a source of 
consolation and good hope, were, doubt- 
less, also the spring whence flowed the 
numerous virtues which adorned her life, 
They inspired her with an ardent wish to 
obtain the favour of God as the best bles- 
sing in time and eternity; to feel a 
grateful sense of his goodness, an hum- 
ble consciousuess of imperfection, and to 
place a steady reliance on the free mercy 
of the Most High; to receive Christ as 
the appvinted Saviour of man, to enter- 
tain unfeigned love to his character and 
precepts, to feel an earnest desire to 
learn of him, to cherish his spirit, and 
obey his commands. ‘Those who were 
on terms of intimacy with the deceased, 
can readily testify how powerfully these 
principles operated in giving to her cha- 
racter that excellence and moral worth 
which so highly distinguished it. Placed, 
by Providence, in an affluent situation, 
she did not allow this adventitious cir- 
cumstance to have an improper influence 
over her mind ; but, avoiding every thing 
which savoured of ostentatious display, 
she seemed to value wealth only so far as 
it enabled her to enjoy the “ luxury of 
doing good.” ‘To a heart which readily 
sympathized in others’ woes, she united 
a disposition which was prompt to aid 
the afflicted and relieve the distressed. 
Among the poor, there are many who 
will gratefully cherish the remembrance 
of benefits which she conferred upon 
them. Our friend united, in an eminent 
degree, stedfastness of purpose with gen- 
tleness of manner; and whilst her dis- 
position had the ornameut of meekness, 
it was also distinguished for that firmness 
and consistency which would never allow 
her to countenance those persons whose 
measures she did not approve. Her sense 
of gratitude was particularly lively, tend- 
ig at times, and especially during the 
period of her indisposition, almost to 
Se me a > who surrounded 
pote oe orm the kind and gentle 
the hed ion Phroughout her life 
aiaten es < resignation and sub- 
1s he Sees eae of Providence, and 
thee Amn of anguishing and decay 
was then at vividly displayed. It 
wh at the spirit of the Saviour 

om she loved, and whose mind she 
had cher ished, shone forth conspicuously. 
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Like Jesus, she committed herself to 
him who alone knoweth what is best for 
his creatures ; like ber Lord, wheu en- 
during extreme suffering, or feeling the 
acuteness of pain, she prayed that the 
cup of affliction might be permitted to 
pass from her; but, with him, she uni- 
formly added, ‘* Nevertheless, Father, 
not my will, but ¢Aine be done !"" As her 
end drew near, she became incapable of 
giving utterance to her feelings ; but her 
looks conveyed to those around her the 
joyful assurance that in peace and sere- 
nity she possessed her soul. At length, 
having filled up the measure of suffering 
appointed to her, nature ceased its strife, 
and her well-refined spirit, released from 
its earthly tenement, gently soared to 
“the God who gave it.” So calm and 
easy was her dissolution rendered, that 
she may be truly said to have ‘* languished 
into lifer’ After having reached a period 
of existence to which very few are pers 
mitted to attain, and spent a life of ease 
and tranquillity but rarely equalled, her 
ashes now repose in the tomb where 
those of three estimable and beloved sis- 
ters had previously been laid. Happy 
were theyin their lives, and now in death 
they are not divided. 

The deceased was the last of this 
branch of her ancient and honourable 
family, and throughout her life she pre- 
served their name unsullied, and their 
escutcheon unspotted. Her father, Joho 
Halliday, Esq., served the office of High 
Sheriff for the county of Somerset, in the 
year 1746, and was subsequently placed in 
the more honourable, if not responsible, 
situation of a representative for the bo- 
rough of Taunton, in 1754. Such, how- 
ever, is the mutability of all human 
affairs, that although elected a Member 
of Parliament, he was destined never 
to exercise its privileges, being removed 
from this sublunary state previous to the 
opening of the session. The brother ot 
our friend now deceased, Johu Halliday, 
Esq., had also the hovour of being re- 
turned as a member for this borough in 
the two successive parliaments of 1774 


and 1780. 





Mrs. Ecrzanern MARTEN,. 

Jan. 30, at Southover, near Leires, 
aged 77, Mrs. EvizabetH Marten, de- 
servedly regreted by a large circle of 
relations aud friends, Her remains 
were interred in the General Baptist 
burial-ground, Southover, on Sunday, 
February 7th inst., and a sermon was 
preached on the occasion by Mr. Valen- 
tine (at the Westgate Meeting house, 
Lewes) to a numerous congregation, 
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Sketch of Proceedings relative to the 
Secession of the Remonstrants from 
the Synod of Ulster. 


(Continued from p. 144.) 


Mr. R. Ditt, Jun., contended that it 
was most preposterous to have a Com- 
mittee for examining their young men in 
general science, and to neglect the far 
more important department of saving 
knowledge. It was this neglect that had 
caused so many secular men, both young 
and old, and so many place-hunters to be 
amongst us. It was absurd to object 
that the Committee is irresponsible ; it 
is annually accountable to this body. Its 
operation is not calculated to supersede 
the Scriptures, because it is founded on 
them, and takes them as its guide. It is 
to the want of a steady adherence to sub- 


‘scription to creeds, that we owe the ori- 


gin of the Arian heresy amongst us. The 
God of the Arians is one that is not 
known in Scripture, and, therefore, with 
those of old, ‘*‘ they worship an unknown 
God.’’ To deny the Deity of Christ, aud 
the doctrine of the Atonement, is as ab- 
surd as a belief in the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, He concluded by giving 
his cordial support to the Overtures, 

Mr. M‘CLure wished to know if the 
appointment of the Committee was to 
be permanent. In that case he would 
oppose it; but he would give it his sup- 
port if it was intended merely as a tem- 
porary expedient, 

Mr. Stewart replied, that it fell to 
the ground every year; and that its re- 
appointment rested with the Synod. 

Mr. CoLtins felt it his duty not to give 
a silent vote ou this momentous ques- 
tion, It seemed to him clear that a se- 
paration was the only course to be pur- 
sued. It was necessary to bring the 
Church back to the state in which it 
was with our forefathers; but he would 
propose one alteration,—to put the 
power of examination into the hands of 
Presbyteries. 

Mr. Horner hoped that no attempt 
would be made to change the Overtures, 
especially in our present situation, 

Mr. Cookr.—** We have heard a great 
deal of the difficulties of our situation, 
and yet every word on that subject would 
have been trae of Christ and his disci. 
ples, aud, cousequently, the whole goes 


for nothing. The reformers were alse 
engaged in a continual wartare against 
error; and were subjected to the asper- 
sions and attacks of their enemies. What 
use is there, then, in telling us we shall 
be brought into contempt? The apos- 
tles had to encounter pnumberless diff. 
culties ; and do we expect that we shall 
meet with nothing but pleasure, like the 
halcyon sailing calmly over the waters? 
These gentlemen amongst us, who de- 
claim most prettily about half measares, 
for the sake of peace, are in reality 
mainly accessory to the many evils that 
have originated amougst us. ‘They re- 
mind me of a picture that I used to see 
in Virgil, where Eolus was represented 
standing with his cheeks distended, puff. 
ing with all his might to raise the storm, 
We are attempting to bring about a ree 
formation ; and if these men can refer 
us to any reformation that has ever beea 
effected but with trouble, they may then 
sing our dirge in the most mournful 
strains, and to whatever tune they please, 
Let us cousider, however, what we are 
doing ; the remonstrants have formed 
themselves into a close phalanx, and are 
moving forward foot to foot, and shoulder 
to shoulder; whilst we fight right and 
left, by our own disunion, They are 
pressing forward, with admirable skill; 
but they cannot carry on their war 80 
effectually as we are doing it for them 
And why all these disputes among our 
selves ?- Has any man attempted to pro- 
pose any other remedy for the existing 
evils? Our Committee has worked well 
for the past year; and has fairly rid the 
Church of some heterodox young men, 
who would otherwise have been amougst 
us. ‘Those who felt that they could vot 
pass the examiuation, wisely enough Fe- 
tired. { know one young man ol this 
description, who has gone to England, 
the fittest place for his labours, because 
he knew he ueed not come to US. Lat 
no complaints be made respecting the 
permanence of the Committee. l tell 
you how long it will continue. It will 
coutinue till all Arians shall bave bees 
purged out of the body, and then down 
with it. In the mean time we must per 
severe till a complete separation shi 

have been effected ; and for this parpow 


I take up the Westminste! Confession © 
Faith, simply because J believe it 
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the best form of creed that we have, 
and, with it in our hands, we should 
move ov fearlessly to clear the church. 
A gentleman asks, where is the comfort 
that we used to enjoy? Does he mean 
the pleasure of laying hands on the head 
of an Arian, aud ordaining him to go out 
to preach error? Perhaps he alludes to 
the delights of meeting his brethren after 
the ordination, around the social board. 
if he thiuks the comforts of the table a 
sufficient cause why we should not adopt 
means to remove Arians from amongst 
us, | wish him joy of his gratification. 
Another gentleman contends that Pres- 
byteries are the only proper bodies to be 
entrusted with power.— His idea of a 
Presbytery seems to be taken from some 
geographical definition, which makes it 
to consist in a certain exteut of country. 
With this notion, nothing can be found 
in the Bible to coincide. It never limits 
nor localizes a Presbytery. It is not, 
therefore, any consideration of localities 
that can constitute a Presbytery, as this 
gentleman seems to allege. Now, this 
Committce are met to do just the same 
thing that the geographical Presbytery 
would do, and even scarcely so much, 
for they are not invested with the power 
of ordination, But we are told that the 
Committee is Opposed to the principles 
of Presbyterianism, Now, what are 
those principles? Is it not stated, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, that the Church 
are to examine that a man entering into 
the ministry is not a novice; and what 
other power does the Committee as- 
sume? Religious liberty, we have been 
told by Mr. Gray, in his very eloquent 
speech, has been invaded. Such a com- 
plaint does very well for declamation ; 
but that gentleman has not been careful 
enough to discriminate between latitudi- 
marian laxity and salutary restriction. 
An invasion of religious liberty can only 
take place when one part of a body as- 
sume a power to themselves, which the 
minority have not agreed to concede. 
is there any thing in the constitution of 
your Committee corresponding with this 
description 2? We claim no authority 
whatever, but that with which you may 
choose to invest us; and whenever we 
Wausgress beyond that, you may divest 
us Of Our authority. Our business is to 
penevtate the personal piety and religious 
a a your young men; to pro- 
~y gn pe labour in the cause 
pens ae “" —_ surely this cannot, in 
seligleus tan regarded as infringing on 
lies sis neo Phe same gentleman 
dea at Presbyteries have the right 

0 all this, if they will ouly choose to 
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exercise it. This, I grant, is a very just 
observation, and but for the i/, would be 
entitled to some weight. The simple 
answer, however, is obvious, The Pres- 
byteries did not do their duty. Is it their 
duty to admit Arians into the ministry, 
or not? Most certainly it is not their 
duty; but they did send forth Arians 
under their authority, and, therefore, 
they have not discharged their duty. 
Nay, more; they sent forward young 
men to college, who were scarcely able 
to read or write; and the consequence 
was, that the Synod was forced to ap- 
point a Committee, who might discharge 
that duty efficiently. That Conmittec 
was appointed chiefly by our Arian 
friends, and it included no lay elders. 
Thus these men placed themselves at 
the very door of the ministry, assuming 
the absolute power of rejecting at the 
entrance ; but as soon as religion comes 
to be the subject of examination, the 
cry of intolerance is immediately raised, 
Mr. Gray represents this measure as 
only one of expediency, and complains 
of it as unconstitutional. He seems not 
to understand the meaning of the word 
expediency, unless, perhaps, he thinks it 
would be expedient to retain Arians 
amongst us. He is like a man in @ 
house covered with cobwebs, looking 
for some method to have them removed ; 
and when the house-maid comes with a 
broom to sweep them away, he calls out 
to her, ‘* throw down that broom, it is 
all expediency.” What is the plan, then, 
that would be proposed to obviate this 
expediency? We are told that we should 
force Presbyteries to do their duty. But 
how are we to force them? If Arians 
were in & Presbytery, they would not 
readily comply with your instructions ; 
and even if they were inclined to pass 
none but orthodox young men, they 
would not be able to discover those who 
were, aud those who were vot. Mr. 
Gray tells us that this Committee has 
power superior to a Presbytery. What 
differeuce is there between a Committee 
and a Presbytery? Do you not appoint 
a Committee to take charge of a congre- 
gation; and does it not regulate the 
affairs of the congregation, aud ordain a 
minister into it, precisely in the same 
way that Mr. Gray’s geographical Pres- 
bytery would do? Away, then, with 
this idea of a geographical Presbytery. 
It is a thing no where to be found in 
Scripture. Besides, are there not menu 
connected with Presbyteries, indepen- 
dently of local conveniences? ‘The gen- 
tleman’s argument reminds me of a per- 
son who was asked to become a member 
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of aclub; but he refused, assiguing as 
a reason, that he disliked the name, 
“* Well, then,” replied his friend, ‘* you 
may call it a Presbytery if you please.” 
In the same way my friend, Mr, Gray, 
dislikes this Committee, merely because 
it is not limited by local conveniences. 

“The remonstrants complain that we 
deny the sufficiency of Scripture. They 
are required to tell us what Scripture 
they mean. If T ask Belsham, he will 
lop off and expunge for me a great deal, 
both from the gospels and the writings 
of the apostles. I shall be told that one 
old manuscript wants this passage ; and 
that another text is not found in a cer- 
tain carly version. It is just the same 
with the Arians ; and I know that one 
of those whose names are affixed to the 
Remonstrance, has been circulating the 
new version of the Scriptures through 
his own congregation, Before, there- 
fore, these gentlemen venture to com- 
plain of us for rejecting the Scriptures, 
they should coudescend to inform us 
what their Scriptures are. 

** Young men should not be examined, 
in Mr. Winning’s opinion, until they are 
coming forward to apply tor license.—If 
Mr. Winning had a daughter grown up, 
which I do not know that he has; and 
if some young gentleman were intro- 
duced into his family, aud had formed 
an attachment for his daughter, would 
he allow the intimacy to continue for 
six years, and make no inquiry about 
the character of the gentleman, till they 
were just going to squeeze wax, and then 
come forward and say, ‘ Stop, Sir, I 
must first make some inquiry into your 
character’? JT am. satisfied he would 
act in no such way. And will he be 
very cautious about temporal affairs, and 
be carcless iv spiritual? As soon as it 
is known that a young man is designed 
for the ministry, we should watch over 
him, aud endeavour to foster that piety 
and love of religious knowledge which 
would suit him for his intended situa- 
tien, 

** We are assembled, Sir, to deliberate 
upod most important business, which 
will occupy the attention of the Province 
of Ulster; nay, our decision will come 
before the minds of other vations; and 
the very angels of heaven will look down to 
watch our proceedings, Let us proceed, 
then, gently, as men having human feel- 
ings and human connexious. If we are 
to do an act that implies a separation, 
let us do it in the spirit of mildness and 
charity, aud with a disposition that in- 
dicates love. We have been accused of 


a breach of faith; aud [ do Cuniess, that 


practically we may be said to have 
broken faith with them. But what they» 
Did not Calvin, and Knox, and Luther, 
break faith with the Church of Rome? 
As soon as the light of God broke in 
upon them, did they not fling back their 
former errors? Did the English Parlia. 
ment break faith with King James? 
No, they only asserted their indefeasi- 
ble rights, and cast off the fetters that 
tvrauny would have imposed on them, 
Our fathers were to blame. I recollect 
to have heard, when I was a student, 
the doctrines of Calvinism impugued 
from that pulpit in which you stand; 
and we are only now attempting to re. 
form the errors whiagh the laxity of for- 
mer times allowed to ereep in amongst 
us. The breach of which we are guilty, 
is like the breach Herod would have 
been guilty of, if he had refused to keep 
the promise which he made to the wo- 
man who danced before him ; the breach 
would have been more honourable than 
the observance. If they ery out ‘ Breach, 
breach!’ I call out, ‘ Reform, reform!’ 
In the name of God, we will persevere in 
the good work which we have com- 
menced, Consider the multitudes that 
are gazing with intense interest upon 
our labours. Ulster is hailing you; the 
Protestant nations of Europe are hailing 
you, and pointing to the day-star that is 
rising brightly in the churches, and call- 
ing, ‘onward, onward,’ in the glorious 
work in which you are engaged! As 
the Lord called upon the members of 
the churches to repent, so we call upow 
our brethren to repent; and although 
we may lose some of our members, still 
we will retain our orthodoxy ; and peace 
will prevail instead of the  bickerings 
and disputes in which we have been ea 
gaged; and [ trust that we shall not be 
forsaken, but that a remnant of the pro- 
phet’s mantle may fall upon us, that we 
imay promote the interest of true godli- 
ness throughout our church.” 

Mr. Stewart would not have spokes 
on the question, had he not thought that 
his silence might be deemed indecorous, 
as he had moved the resolution. He 
would not hesitate to call the Alans 
Christian brethren, however much they 
differed from him in religious opimieus. 
He did not conceive that the absence o 
the Remonstrauts was owing to aby fear, 
for their talents and power had bees 
often felt by many members; but he 
was sorry on account of their abseucy, 
as it placed the Synod in some ditticul- 
tices. In Newry the question about th 
Ariaus had commenced, by Mr. Cooke 
inquiring whether it would be right @ 
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end students to a seminary where au 
Arian was a professor, The matter was, 
however, passed over ; and it was agreed 
that no notice should be taken of it pub- 
licly. In the following week it was 
blazed through the public prints. At 
Armagh it was taken up the next year, 
and the same agreement made, which 
was observed by the same Punic faith, 
Shortly after Mr. Cooke was called upon 
to give evidence before a Committee of 
Parliament; and as soon as his evidence 
was published, his character was assail- 
ed. Hence, we have not supported or- 
thodoxy by attacking character ; but, on 
the contrary, every thing that we have 
done has been dragged before the public. 
He admitted that some of his brethren, 
in their heat, had used strong figurative 
language, such as poison, leprosy, &c. ; 
but he denied that the private character 
of any person had been brought forward 
by them. We do not attempt to expel 
ministers by our enactments, but merely 
to provide that none shall be licensed or 
ordained who are not orthodox, They 
had been charged with interfering with 
the right of private judgment, and he 
himself had been glanced at; but he de- 
nied that he had ever called upon the 
Roman Catholics to throw away their 
decretals, and take the mere letters and 
paper of the Bible. He only asked them 
to compare, and ‘let God be true, but 
every man a liar.”’ He called upon the 
Arians to take God's word, and be in- 
structed ; just as he had called on the 
Roman Catholics to Jay down their de- 
cretals at the feet of Scripture, and 
judge for themselves. We have been 
accused of forcing upon others the words 
of fallible men; but he would ask, were 
the translators of the Scriptures in- 
spired; and if not, is the language of 
the Bible, in the torm in which we use 
it, not merely the language of fallible 
men? He had intended to review, at 
some length, a creed that had been given 
at last Synod, in Scripture language. In 
fact, disjointed passages might be taken 
from Scripture to suit any creed. He 
denied that the right of private judg- 
went was interfered with, because, when 
the people had changed their opinions, 
along with their minister, there would 
be no attempt to withdraw his emolu- 
ment. We are not establishing Episco- 
oy bean church, This might be said 
she Aroncrre saa were above the Synod ; 
res wher cannot be alleged, when 
The‘ od can dismiss them any year. 
on no otical Examination Committee 
of Bille ae than the Committee 
"wep scnglledi 1 latter may reject a bill, 

at appeal may be made to the house; 
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and so a young man may appeal against 
the decision of the former, and the 
Committee may be punished if they have 
acted unjustly. ‘The Committee may ap- 
prove of a persou whom the Presbytery 
may afterwards reject; and thus, in rea- 
lity, the Presbytery is above the Com- 
mittee. He concluded with observing, 
that we ought to be satisfied with the 
liberty that we enjoy, which is above the 
control of any worldly influence. 

The motion for approving of the con- 
duct of the Committee was then put and 
carried. 

Mr. Horner rose to move that a 
Committee be appointed, to confer with 
the Remonstrants relative to a separa- 
tiou. 

Mr. Cookr was of opinion that the 
Committee should receive specitic in- 
structions. The whole state of the case 
should be laid before the Government. 
If a number of the Orthodox members 
of those congregations prefer remaining 
attached to the Synod, we have no right 
to denude them of the bounty. The Go- 
vernment may cudow either party, or 
both if they please ; but all we are com- 
petent to du, is, to give a statement of 
the case. 

Mr. Morect.— Perhaps bounty may 
not be spoken of at all in the conference ; 
we have other money matters to settle. 

Mr, Cooke.—When the minister of a 
congregation dies, to what part of his 
people will the bounty belong? We 
may put off the evil day, but we shall only 
be increasing the difficulty. 

Mr. Porrer.—Does Mr, Cooke mean 
to say, that when only @ few remain with 
the Synod, he would retain the bounty 
for them ?—Let him speak plainly, 

Mr. Cooke.—Certainly, That is what 
was dove at Ballywalter, and Tobermore. 
Mr. Carson had the majority of the peo- 
ple, and yet he did not retain the bounty. 
The mouey belongs to this body collec- 
tively, and we have no right to rob the 
people. If only three people remain, we 
should endeavour to give them the boun- 
ty. I do not wish to take it from the 
present incumbents; but, after their 
death, the state of the case is altered. 

Mr. Porter.—His Majesty’s bounty is 
grauted, not to the Synod alone, but also 
to the Antrim Presbytery; and if a 
schism took place in a congregation be- 
longing to the Antrim Presbytery, would 
you sanction the application of bounty 
for those retiring 2? Would that be fair 
dealing ? 

Mr. F. Ditt.—Onur moderator should 
not certify that a congregation belongs 
to the Synod when it really does not, 

Mr, Perter.—The Government re- 
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gards the Preshytery of Antrim as a con- 
stituent part of the Synod. 

Mr Cookr.—!In case of a withdrawal, 
the matter becomes altered. When they 
refuse our discipline, shall we give a pre- 
miui for reeusaney? I would give the 
bounty to three; nay, fo two, or even 
one, 

Mr. W. Brown shewed that the case 
of Tobermore did not apply; for that 
although Mr. Carson carried the majority 
of his congregation along with him, he 
could have no claim to a share of royal 
bounty, inasmuch as he ceased to bea 
Presbyterian. In fact, he did not think 
Mr. Carson would have received bounty. 
Ballywalter was under similar circum- 
stances, 

Several members were of opinion that, 
at present, the matter could not be laid 
before the Government, as the House 
was pot yet able to represent the details 
of the case; and that it would not be 
prudent to inform the Government that 
there exist such divisions amongst us. 
Mr. Cooke, however, stated that in 
this latter respect they need not fear, 
for that the Government were already 
aware of these divisions, as a represen- 
tation of the state of the Clough cougre- 
gation had been forwarded to them. 

Mr. Stewart could not agree that 
money should be taken from those who 
leave us. What, said he, will the world 
say oftus! Will they not very justly say, 
that we have forced these men from 
amongst us; and that, after all, we will 
not let them depart? Are we not sus- 
pending a sword over their heads, that 
will fall as soon as their ministers die, 
since the truce is to continue ouly during 
the lives of the present incumbents? I 
supported the Overtures, because I be- 
lieved that they did not infringe on the 
right of private judgment ; but I cannot 
agree to this invasion of the property of 
congregations. Would it be just to give 
bounty to a few families, at the same 
time that perhaps you deprive hundreds 
of it? 

Mr. Cooxr.—I think there is no doubt 
whatever, for I need not hesitate to say 
so, that the bounty will net be withdrawn 
from the Remonstrants ; and, therefore, 
Mr. Stewart is supposing a visionary 
case; but [| would not neglect the in- 
terests of the people. I only wish to 
intre “ace a general principle, that will 
enable us to bring the matter broadly 
before the Government, in order to pro- 
cure a similar bounty for the Orthodox 
party. 

Mr. STEWART was anxious to ascer- 
tain the basis and extent of interference. 
Would application be made when there 


is only a part, or when there js the 
whole of a congregation ; and would the 
application aim at the entire bounty of 
that congregation, or only at a part of 
it? 

Mr. Cooxe.—I would only state the 
claims of the Orthodox part; and | 
would do that in all cases, whether there 
was a majority or a minority; and | 
would merely ask for a similar bounty 
to be extended to them. 

Mr. Stewart.—If this be all Mr. 
Cooke intends, there can be no objec. 
tion. 

Mr. Cooksé.—I certainly never intend- 
ed to ask for the bounty of the parti- 
cular congregation ; but I would say to 
the Government, ‘* You granted bounty to 
a congregation, part of it has retired 
from us, and part of it remains; will 
you now grant us a sum for those who 
adhere to us, as they formerly enjoyed a 
share of bounty 2?” If the whole congre- 
gation leave us, I ask nothing; but if 
any part remain, I wish to interfere, | 
do think taking away bounty would be per- 
secution; but I would not neglect the 
interests of our people. 

A desultory conversation here follow- 
ed, chiefly respecting the wording of the 
resolution ; and the means to be taken, 
in order to provide for those members 
under the care of the Remonstrants, who 
might still wish to continue in connexion 
with the Synod. The partiality of the 
public press was also complained of; 
and in consequence, it was deemed ad- 
visable that an address should be drawn 
up by a Committee, explanatory of the 
proceedings of the Syuod, The follow 
ing resolutions were then agreed to:— 

“That in compliance with the wishes 
of the Remoustrants, a Committee be 
appointed to meet a Committee noml- 
nated by them, in Belfast, on the second 
Wednesday of September, to confer re 
specting the terms of an amicable sep 
ration: that their negociations with the 
Committee of the Remonstrants be co- 
fined to such arrangements as may be 
necessary to be entered into respecting 
the Widows’ Fund, the Divinity Pro- 
fessor, the Charitable Fund, and the [n- 
cidental Fund ; that they have full power 
to transact all matters in connexion with 
these Funds, but have no power to eter 
upon the consideration of any other mat 
ters whatever in the course of their 0e 
gociation. 

“ That inasmuch as this Synod has no 
information respecting the sentiments 
and intentions of the congregations ™ 
present under the care of these Remo 
strants; and as some of them may be 
disposed to continue under the care ¢ 
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the Synod of Ulster, Presbyteries are 
hereby instructed to take charg »of such 
congregations, or part of congregations, 
as may apply to them—to supply them 
with ordimanees, and in case of a mi- 
nister being ordained amongst them, to 
lay before Government their claims to a 
woutliet of royal bounty. 

' «© Phat the Theological Examination 
Committee be instructed to publish an 
address to the congregations under our 
care, explanatory of the views and pro- 


ceedings of this Synod on thessubject of 


the Overtares of last year, referred to by 
the Remoustrants.”” 

Mr. Joun Brown.—lIf in the course 
of my observations, | may have expressed 
myself with warmth, | beg leave to state 
that | made no personal allusions. But 
most especially am | anxious to be un- 
derstood, as having reflected in vo way 
upon the character or conduct of our 
clerk. Qf his worth and character, no 
man can entertain a higher opinion than 
1 de, and whatever changes may take 
lave in this body; whether we may feel 
tC accessary to separate or not, | have 
iwavs hoped that nothing will prevent 
Mr. Porter from retaining his) preseut 
ittation for life. Hear. hear.) 

Mr. Euper.—However much T may 
differ from Mr. Porter in religious opi- 
tions, | feel no objection to his continu 
ing our Clerk, provided he takes no share 
i aur debates. 

Mr. Porter then rose, and as soon as 
le obtained a hearing, made the declara- 
tien Which we inserted in the Monthly 
Repository, Vol. TEL pp. 813, 814. Lt was 
to the effect that he felt himself obliged 
lo resign his situation as Clerk, and would 
do se at the next meeting of Synod, only 
retaining it in the mean time to prevent 
inconvenience to the sady. 

The case of the congregation of Clough, 
to which Mr. Cooke refers in his speech, 
afords a very remarkable instance of the 
zeal beyond kuowledge which the late 
discussions have excited in the North of 
Ireland. ‘That worshiping society has 
been honour: bly distingnished for firm- 
ness in mainti lining the true Protestant 
priuciple,—the right of free inquiry. On 
the death of its former Pastor, (Mr. 
Camipbell,) which occurred in the spring 
Of last year, the majority of the cougre- 
gation were anxious to secure the ser- 
vices of the Rev. David Watson, as his 
sanction hd Ws had all along refesed 
of the Synod Ti “ee hristian interference 
dusle, pe d with the opinions of indivi- 
wk ‘ae Si oe notice of the 
bean ta y the people of Clough to 

im for their minister, he openly 
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declared that he could only accept the 
charge on the conditions prescribed by 
the ancient practice of Presbyterians in 
Ireland ; and that he never would appear 
before the Tuquisitorial Committee, or 
seck its sanction in a matter which only 
concerned himself and the congregation, 
With this declaration, the greater part of 
the people, including the whole of the 
Session and Committee, expressed them- 
selves as fully satished. But a few of 
the bascr sort, stirred up by Mr Cooke, 
and some other neighbouring ministers, 
became exceedingly clamorous. They 
appealed to the Synod. That Body at its 
meeting in June, refused to sanction the 
election of Mr. Watson. The congrega- 
tion immediately resolved to withdraw 
from the Synod of Ulster, and place 
themselves under the care of the Antrim 
Presbytery. ‘This they accordingly did 5 
and a day was fixed for the Ordination 
of Mr. Watson. But at the time ap- 
pointed, when the ministers who were 
engaged to conduct the service, repaired 
to the Mecting-house, it was found to 
be occupied by an armed force, consist- 
ing chiefly of strangers from distant 
parts of the County Down; who, uot- 
withstanding the repeated injunctions of 
the ‘Trustees, and the presence of a Ma- 
gistrate specially charged with the pre- 
servation of the peace, persisted in main- 
taining forcible possession of the pre- 
mises. ‘The ceremony of Mr. Watson's 
ordination was performed in the open 
air, We understand that subsequently 
the congregation recovered their Chapel ; 
but we are aware that threats have been 
since held out of a second expulsion, Of 
the actual state of things in the congre- 
gation of Clough, we are uninformed ; 
and as to future events, it would be pre- 
sumptuous even to hazard a conjecture, 
On the 9th of September, the two 
Committees appointed by the Synod 
Utster on the one part, and the Remon- 
strants on the other, to arrange the con- 
ditions of an amicable separation, held 
their first and only meeting. It would 
appear that the terms proposed by the 
Remoustrants were so equitable in them- 
selves, that the greater part of them was 
conceded, without alteration. Of the 
rest, all that the Remonstrants consi- 
dered as essential was yielded, except in 
a very few instances, in which the Com- 
mittee of Synod conceived they had no 
instructions ; but it is understood that 
the members individually stated they had 
uo doubt that the Body at its next meet- 
ing would make the required conces- 
sions. As the minority expressed their 
intention of withdrawing altogether from 
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the «discipline and jurisdiction of the 
General Synod, the only points which 
the Committees had to consider, respected 
various Funds in which both parties had, 
avd as will be seen from the official 
copy of the Resolutions agreed on, con- 
tinue to have, an interest : 

To render the following articles intel- 
ligible, it is necessary to premise that the 
Divinity Professorship Fund consists of cer- 
tain monies, raised by voluntary contribu. 
tion among the congregations of the Synod 
of Ulster, for the support of a theological 
lectureship in the Belfast Academical In- 
stitution, ‘That seminary, having, with a 
praudentand laudableimpartiality, declined 
to connect itself exclusively with any sect 
of religionists, offers to all sects a lite- 
rary and scientific education; and has 
repeatedly engaged to afford accommoda- 
tion to any religious teacher who may be 
appointed by any class of Christians to 
instruct students for the ministry ; pro- 
vided always that such instructor be re- 
munerated, and all the expenses of his 
class defrayed by the body under whose 
sanction he enters the walls. Of this 
privilege the Syuod of Ulster availed it- 
self in the year 1817. The Fund for the 
Endowment of the Professorship was 
furmed by a general subscription of all 
the congregations then belonging to the 
Synod, including, of course, several 
which have recently seceded from the 
Body. 

The Home Missionary Fund was set 
on foot a few years ago in order to defray 
the expense of supplying with preaching 
certain Presbyterian families scattered 
through the Southern and Western parts 
of Ireland, where there are no regular 
congregations, It differs from the pre- 
ceding in having no funded capital, and 
consequently relying on annual subscrip- 
tions, 

The Charitable Fund, and the Fund 
for Incidental Expenses, explain their own 
meaning. 

The Widows’ Fund affords a provi- 
sion for the widow and family of every 
minister of the Synod, who had been a 
contributor thereto during his incum- 
bency. It was established at a very early 
period ; and possesses a considerable 
capital, invested in Government. securi- 
ties, or lent on mortgage. 

The Regium Donum, ov the Bounty, is 
an endowment settled by the King’s Go- 
vernment on the ministers of certain 
congregations in the Synod of Ulster and 
Presbytery of Antrim, according to a re- 
culated scale. Each minister, on his or- 
dination, forwards a memorial to Go- 
vernment, praying for a share of Bounty, 


If granted, he receives the allowance 
during life. 

The terms of separation proposed by 
the Remonstrants were,— 

1. ** That all sums contributed to the 
Fund for the support of the Divinity Pro. 


fessorship, by congregations which are 


now, or which may hereafter become, 
connected with us, shall be returned to 
such congregations, 

2. ** That all ministers who are now, 
or hereafter may become, connected with 
us, Who may wish to become contributors 
to the Widows’ Fund, shall be admitted 
as such: and their widows and families 
shall be entitled to the full benefit of that 
institution. 

3. * That an equitable proportion of 
the Charitable Fund shall be returned to 
such of our ministers and congregations 
as have contributed to its establishment, 

4. ** We make a similar demand with 
respect to the Fund for defraying the 
Incidental Expenses of the Synod: and in 
case the said Fund shall prove insuflicient 
to defray the debts already incurred by 
that Body, we pledge ourselves to con- 
tribute for this purpose, whatever sum 
we may be justly liable to pay. 

5. © We make a similar demand with 
respect to the Fund of the Home Misston 
Society. 

6. ** We require our brethren of the 

Synod to declare, that on our ordaining 
a minister in any congregation now in 
existence, or which may hereafter be 
erected, their Moderator shall in all such 
cases annex his signature in the usual 
manner to the memorial for Royal Boun- 
ty, forwarded to him by such minister; 
and shall, on no account whatever with- 
hold his signature, when regularly certl- 
fied of such ordination. 
7. ‘* That the members of our con- 
nexion shall at all times have free access 
to the records of the general Synod, 
which are anterior in date to the present 
time. 

8. “ That some convenient mode of 
managing the concerns of the interloqtl 
tor be adopted.” 

The Committee of the Remonstrants 
having stated in a short preamble, that 
they stipulated for these rights and pr- 
vileges, ‘ not only on behalf of them- 
selves, but of all who might hereafter 
join with them,’ the Synod’s Committee 
declared that they did not ‘ hold them- 
selves competent to enter into any stipa- 
lations with or on behalf of any persons; 
except those who, at the mecting of SY 
nod in August, requested the appoint 
ment of the present conference.’ At 4" 
adjourned meeting of the Synod’s Com 














mittee, after conference with the Remon- 
strant brethren, the following amend- 
ment of this declaration was substituted : 

« The Committee of the Remon- 
strants having alleged that they meet us 
in the name, not only of those who had 
made the application to the last Synod at 
Cookstown, but also of those who had 
sigued the Remonstrance to the Synod at 
Largan, we are willing to extend the 
benefit of such stipalations as may be 
entered into on the present occasion, to- 
wards an amicable separation, to all the 
ministers who have signed cither of the 
above documents, And further, that if 
fhe Committee of the Remonstrants are 
now unable to furnish us with a list of 
those on behalf of whom they are ap- 
pointed to treat with us for an amicable 
separation, our Moderator will be ready 
to receive such list, on or before Wed- 
nesday, the 30th instant.’ 

“This amended resolution having been 
submitted, the Remonstrants stated that 
they are not satisfied with the limitation 
contained therein. 

“The Synod’s Committee then sub- 
mitted the following replies to the several 
applications made to them by the Re- 
monstrants : 

1, “ That after payment of the debt 
due on the Professorship Fund, an equi- 
table proportion of the balance shall be 
returned to those congregations in which 
contributions have been made in its be- 
half, and which shall, at a public meet- 
ing regularly convened for the purpose, 
resolve to apply for the same.”’ 

(Accepted by Remonstrants.) 

2. “That the rights of the present 
contributors and their successors are un- 
questionably secured to them, under the 
existing regulations of the Widows’ Fund: 
but that, agreeably to our preliminary 
resolution, we hold ourselves incompe- 
tent to decide upon the alleged claims of 
any but the Remonstrants and their suc- 
cessors,"’ 

(Remonstrants stated that they are 
satisfied with this Stipulation, so far as 
regards themselves and their successors ; 
pe yar no means satisfied that it docs 
a race such ministers as may here- 

er become connected with them.) 
aa be a an equitable proportion of 
ties ha Fund shall be returned to 
wala of + ey in which collections 
and wines . oe may have been made, 
eularly vot ay a public meeting re- 
salve’ ened for the purpose, re- 

© apply for the same.’ 

os ww by Remonstrants.) 

New, lat after every exertion shall 
ave been used to collect the arrears of 
Q2 
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fines due to the Incidental Fund, in which 
it is expected that the Remonstrants will 
join—if any supplies remain, an equitable 
proportion shall be returned ; but if there 
be a deficiency, a due proportion shall be 
contributed by the Remonstrants, agree - 
ably to their own offer to make up the 
same.”” 

(Accepted by Remonstrants. ) 

5. ** That the Home Alission Fund, 
not being a funded capital, but one raised 
annually to meet an annual expenditure, 
the accounts of which are passed each 
year at Synod, we do not conceive that 
we can with propriety take into conside- 
ration any sum save the existing balance ; 
and that this amount shall be equitably 
divided, in proportion to the sums con- 
tributed since the meeting of Synod in 
Strabane, in the year 1827 ; this propor- 
tion to be determined by Messrs, Law- 
son Annesley and Gawin Orr.”’ 

(Accepted by Remonstrants.) 

In reference to the preceding resolu- 
tions it was farther resolved, 

‘< That where congregations, who have 
contributed to any of the preceding 
Funds, and who may claim their propor- 
tion of the same, may have been sepa- 
rated into two distinct congregations 
since they had so contributed, the pay- 
ment of such claims shall only be made 
in proportion to the contributions of that 
part of the congregation who may with- 
draw from the Synod,” 

(Accepted by Remonstrants. ) 

6. ‘* That our Moderator shall be di- 
rected to sign the Memorials [to the 
King, for a share of his Royal Bounty] 
of the Remonstrants, in the same manner 
in which those of the ministers of the 
Presbytery of Antrim are at present 
signed by him; the Synod reserving to 
itself the right of making such represen- 
tations to Government as the circum- 
stances of the case may require.” 

(With this reply the Remonstrants 
stated they were dissatisfied.) 

The 7th and 8th stipulations were 
agreed to. 

The only matters which can give 
room for any apprehension, are the re- 
servations made by the Synod's Com- 
inittee, of the rights claimed en behalf of 
ministers not being the successors of the 
present Remonstrants, who may here- 
after be desirous of joining them. 

Such accessions may be expected 
from two quarters: congregations now 
belonging to the Synod of Ulster may 
hereafter revolt to the Remonstrants ; 
or new congregations may be formed 
under the auspices of the latter body. 

The ministers of the first description 
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of congreg itions, have their rights ‘ un- 
que stionably secured to them under the 
CXisting Widows’ 
Fund,’ in the same manner precisely as 
the present Remoustrants. This is a 
legal right; established, if we mistake 
not, by a special Act of Parliament; and 
Which no votes or resolutions of the Sy- 
nod of Ulster can take away.— It is ob- 
vious that new congregations, never hav- 
ing, as such, contributed to the capital 
of the Widows’ Fund, can have no legal 
or equitable right to a participation in 
its benefits. But if such congregations, 
when established by the Remonstrants 
or their successors, be excluded from 
the benefit of the Widows’ Fund, com- 
mon justice requires that the sawe prin- 
ciple be extended to new congregations 
formed under the Synod of Ulster. This 
point seems to have entirely escaped the 
notice of the Remonstrant Committee. 
We think, had it been urged, it might 
have removed = the delicacy atfected by 
the Synod about treating with others 
than those who signed certain papers, 
&c. The Remonstrants might, on the 
same principle, have refused to treat 
with any but those who actually were 
present and voted with the majority of 
the Synod at Cookstown ind Lure in. 
The concession made by the Synod re- 


regulations of the 


specting the Regium Donum, secures to 
the Remonstrants the fulfilment of the 
form required by the Government betore 
allotting a portion of his Majesty’s Boun- 
ty to any minister. This is the only 
thing that can be of much importance. 
The Government has pledved itself not to 
' doctrine, dis- 
cipline, or jurisdiction MAY arise ; 
and this pledge, given in 1803, has never 
vet been violated, in the indivi- 
dual ministers. There is vo reason to 
suppose that the first Lord of the Trea- 
sury Will step out of his office to enter 
the arena of theological controversy, at 
the bidding of the Synod of Ulster. Their 
representations will probably injure no one 
but themselves, If made too frequently and 
urged too pertinaciously, they may tempt 
the Goverument to exercise their re- 
served power, of withdrawing altogether 
the grant of Royal Bounty—a consum- 
mation most devoutly to be wished for. 
Economy and policy would in that case 
go hand and band: and the time is come 
when they both will make themselves 


interfere in any mm iffters of 
which 


case of 


attended to, 

Our readers are aware that the con- 
gregations of the Synod are placed under 
the charge of fifteen Presbyteries. These 
are courts consisting of a minister and 
Superan- 


layman from each church. 
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nuated ministers, who have been jy 
charge of any congregation belonging to 
the Presbytery, are also considered as 
members, Que of the most respectable 
of these courts, the Presbytery of Ar. 
magh, held a special meeting at Ban. 
bridge, on Friday, September 18. On 
this occasion, the following resolutions 
were carried by a considerable majority 

“ Ist. That the Synod of Ulster having 
refused, at its last meeting in Cookstown, 
to repeal the unpresbyterial Overtures of 
1828, and return to the code of discipline 
unanimously adopted in 1825,—we feel 
ourselves compelled, by a regard to 
Christian liberty, to withdraw from that 
body, and henceforth to decline its juris 
diction. 

‘2d, That we retire from the Synod, 
asa Presbytery, retaining the name and 
the records and the privileges of the 
Presbytery of Armagh. 

“¢ 3d. That any of our brethren who 
may decide on separating themselves from 
the Presbytery of Armagh, shall at all 
times have the same access to our re- 
cords, anterior to this date, as we our- 
selves, 

‘4th. That we, as a Presbytery, hold 
ourselves in readiness to co-operate with 
our brethren the Remonstrants, in the 
consideration and adoption of any turther 
measures Which circumstances may rele 
der necessary. 

** Signed, 

© Josern JENKINS, Moderator, 
‘6S. C. Ne son, Clerk, 
Othe Armagh Presbytery.” 


These Resolutions were carried ata 
meeting of the Armagh Presbytery, fre- 
gcularly summoued tor the express put- 
pose of taking into consideration the ob 
jectionable regulations of the Synod of 
Ulster. Nevertheless, a cry was raised 
by the dissenting members, or a part ol 
them, that the court had been taken by 
surprise, and a second special meeting 
was demanded for the purpose of recon. 
sidering the matter. It is plain that such 
Opposition would be pronounced vexa- 
tious by any society or body of men it 
Christendom. The majority of the Pres» 
bytery had a perfect right to act on te 
determination already pronounced after 
due and formal notice. But in order @ 
remove all ground, not of complaint, for 
none had reason to complain, but of 
misrepresentation, against which our 
Irish brethren seem to think they cannot 
be too cautiously on their guard, they re- 
solved to comply with the wishes 0! the 
requisitionists. Accordingly, 4 secow’ 
special meeting was held at the time an 








place fixed by their requisition, to recou- 
sider the resolutions. Of the proceed- 
ines on this occasion, an official account 
has been published, from which it ap- 
pears that fourleen voted for confirming 
the act of the former Presbytery ; and 
ten not. As every minister belonging to 
the body and actually officiating as pas- 
tor of a congregation was present at this 
meeting, together with an elder from 
every congregation but one, its decision 
inust be final. Some ministers signified 
their inteution of remaining in connexion 
with the Synod. 

Since that time, the congregations of 
Dunmurry and Moneyrea have published 
certain resolutions, declaring their inten- 
tion of withdrawing from the Geneial 
Synod, and expressing, in warm terms, 
their continued affection for their excel- 
lent pastors, Henry Moutgomery and 
Fletcher Blakely. Similar proceedings 
have been adopted in the congregations 
of Greyabbey, Moira, and Ballee. These, 
with Dunmurry and Moneyrea, have 
formed themselves into ‘* the Remon- 
strant Presbytery of Baugor.”’ 

Among the ministers who signed the 
Remonstrance to the General Synod, aud 
of course signified their intention of 
withdrawing in case of a refusal on the 
part of that Body to repeal the Overtures 
of 1828, were five members of the Tem- 
plepatrick Presbytery—the Rev. Thomas 
Alexander, of Cairneastle; Nathaniel 
Alexander, of Crumlin; Alexander Mont- 
gomery, of Glenarm ; William Glendy, 
of Ballyearry ; and Robert Campbell, of 
Templepatrick, It so happened that Mr. 
Glendy was Moderator, and Mr, Camp- 
bell Clerk of the Presbytery. A motion 
was made for depriving them of these 
offices ; and a good deal of manocuvering 
seems to have been employed for the 
purpose of dismissing in a contemptuous 
manner individuals, against whom the 
slightest whisper of complaint was never 
breathed, except that they refused to 
submit to a human test of orthodoxy, or 
Nupose it upon others, A Special Meet- 
mg was called for this purpose; but 
their co-presbyters deemed it indecorous 
Or indecent to proceed in this hasty 
ieanececien separated without coming 
wake mee seco At the stated Quar- 
oa Ae ng Ww ich was held soon after, 
Mr 2 resigned the Moderatorship, 
aman e the Clerkship, of thei 
with the a and both these gentlemen, 
noceneeie ve’ three whose names we 
from the & nine rh declared their secession 
of Te le — of ll Ister and | resbytery 
. | “mplepatrick, This was on ‘Tuesday, 
‘OV. 3. Their congregations have since 
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signified their approval of the step taken 
by their ministers. ‘These five Societies 
constitute the ** Remonstrant Presby- 
tery of ‘Templepatrick.”’ 

‘Two of the speeches pronounced on 
this occasion have attracted much of the 
public attention, That of Mr. Glendy 
reveals some matters of fact, which were 
long rumoured about, but never before, 
so far as we cau ascertain, presented in 
a tangible form, It is to be hoped they 
will be strictly inquired into, If they 
can be established, (and Mr. Glendy has 
the reputation of weighing his words, ) 
they will prove that some of the leaders 
in the late crusade against private judgs 
ment are men notoriously profane, ob- 
scene, and blasphemous in their conver~ 
sation ; that one of the most active has 
expressed in writing his opinion that a 
certain other minister of Synod, is nei- 
ther more por less than an Atheist; yet 
that he has taken him by the hand, and 
availed himself of his help in carrying 
the recent measures ; and, iu particular, 
that Mr. James Seaton Reid, Minister of 
Carrickfergus, (who was employed in 
the attempt to deprive Messrs. Glendy 
and Campbell of their situatious,) was 
declared by Mr. Cooke himself to be a 
young man destitute of persoual religion, 
The speech is too long for insertion in 
our pages at present, Some account ot 
it may appear in a future number, 

The speech delivered by Mr. Alex- 
ander, of Cairneastle, furnishes an im- 
pressive commentary on the anxictics, 
alienations, and afflictions, occasioned by 
these sectarian auimosities. It is) me- 
lancholy to contemplate the — picture 
Which that venerable and apostolic man 
draws of the circumstances of the coun- 
try; of what he has himsclf suffered, 
aud what his brethren around him are 
suffering. ‘To his speech also we may, 
perhaps, revert at some future day, 

The following have already seceded 
from the Synod : 


PRESBYTERY OF ARMAGH, 
Congregations, Ministers. 
Narrow-water, , Rev. Samuel Arnold, 
oo Pe John Mitchel. 
Banbridge .... James Davis. 
Carlivetord.... James Lunn, 
Dromore... Samuel C, Nelson, 


ReEMONSTRANT PRESBYTERY OF BANGOR, 

Congregations, Ministers, 
Greyabbey .... Rev. John Watson, 
Moira ...... Johu Mulligan, 
Dunumurry .... Hicnry Montgomery, 
Moneyre a Fletcher Blakely. 
BAUS pc cccces David Whyte. 
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REMONSTRANT PRESBYTERY OF TEMPLE- 
PATRICK, 


Congregations, Ministers. 


Cairncastle .... Rev. Thomas Alexander. 
Crumlin ...... Nathanl. Alexander. 
Glenarm ...... Alex. Montgomery. 
Ballyearry .... William Glendy. 
Temple patrick Robert Campbell. 


ANNEXED 70 THE PRESBYTERY OF 
ANTRIM. 


Congregation. Minister. 
Clough ...... Rev, David Watson. 


The ministers and elders of several 
other congregations have signed the va- 
rious protests and remonstrances from 
time to time presented to the Synod; 
but have not yet published their final 
determination. On the whole, it is ex- 
pected that about twenty congregations 
will unite toeether in resistance to the 
asurpation of the majority in the General 
Synod. These, with ten belonging to 
the Antrim Presbytery, and the same 
number belonging to the Synod of Mun- 
ster, will form au aggregate of forty so- 
cieties, yielding to no association of the 
same size in the United Kingdom in in- 
telligence and liberality; and comprising 
in the list of their ministers almost 
every name of distinction in literature 
and theology which is to be found among 
the Irish Dissenting Clergy. 

It will readily be supposed by those 
who have witnessed the temper of the 
faction by which this breach has been 
brought about, that the separation of the 
Remonstrants from the Synod of Ulster 
has not been effected without interrup- 
tion. Nothing can be more clear than 
that the wishes and interests of the Re- 
monstrants equally led them to remove 
in an amicable and Christian manner, 
from a connexion which they had long 
cherished, which they now quitted with 
regret, and which they never would 
have abandoned, had they been allowed 
to retain it and their integrity together. 
ut such a peaceful separation would not 
have answered the ends of their fanatical 
and bigoted opponents. In the pro- 
ceedings of the brutal and ignorant mul- 
titude assembled to prevent, by lawless 
violence, the Ordination of the Rev. 
David Watson at Clough, we have scen 
a specimen of the lengths to which theo- 
logical rancour can hurry on. certain 
minds. We are sorry to find that an 
outrage, still more atrocious, has been 
perpetrated on the Rev. John Watson, 
brother to the gentleman last named, 
and minister of Greyabbey, in the Coun- 


ty of Down. The detail of the wranys 
inflicted on this excellent man will be 
best learnt from a speech of the Rev. 
Henry Montgomery, to which we need 
not call the attention of our readers, 

We may be allowed to premise, that 
the case of Mr. Watson, though in some 
respects unique, is not altogetber with- 
out a parallel in the modern history of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
The Rey. Samuel Arnold, of Narrow. 
water, has, if we are not misinformed, 
been excluded from his pulpit by au 
armed mob, consisting chiefly of persons 
not even nominally connected with the 
congregation, The Rev. Johu Campbell 
has been threatened by his landlord, 
(Lord Templeton,) with the loss of a 
farm held by him, as minister of Tem- 
plepatrick, No other cause has beeu as- 
signed for this step, than the part whieh 
Mr. Campbell took in the Syuodical de- 
bates. His case is the more unfortunate, 
as compensation has been refused for 
valuable improvements made in the pro- 
perty, at his expense, on the faith of aa 
understood compact, hitherto deemed 
inviolable. And a loss of a similar kind, 
has been sustained by the Rev. Alexander 
Montgomery, of Glenarm. ‘This list of 
sufferers is believed to be incomplete; 
but defective as it is, it will probably ex- 
cite the grief, astonishment, and indigna- 
tion of the English public. 





MOST EXTRAORDINARY CASE, 
Meeting of the Remonstrant Preshy 
tery of Bangor. 

(From the Northern Whig.) 


On Saturday last, a Meeting of the 
Remonstrant Presbytery of Bangor was 
held in Dr. Bruce’s Meeting-house, 1 
this town, to take into consideration the 
present disagreeable state of affairs 1 
the congregation of Greyabbey. Alte! 
the minutes of a meeting of Presbytery, 
held at Greyabbey, on the 12th ultime, 
had been read, the Rev. H. Montgomery 
was requested to give a statement of the 
business respecting which the present 
meeting had been convened. We regret 
that want of time prevents us from gi 
ing more than a very feeble aud imper 
fect outline of Mr. Montgomerys &® 
tremely animated, cloquent, and aflect- 
ing address. Some of the ideas 
statements we shall endeavour to com 
municate ; but of the language aud mau 
ner, which added so much to their fare, 
we feel that we can couvey ne adequat 
impression. Addressing the Moderade, 
he spoke to the following effect: 
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« Sir,—Whether we regard the time 
or the circumstances connected with our 
assembling this day, our meeting may be 
iustly considered evtraordinary. We have 
come together in the nineteenth century, 
upon an unusual day of the week, to 
cousider the case of a Presbyterian Mi- 
pister shut out of his Meeting-house, 
without notice or without crime, and 
committed, by order of a Protestant 
Landlord, to the custody of an armed Po- 
lice upon the Lord’s-day, whilst proceed~ 
ing to enter the House of God for Divine 
Worship! I shall not detain you, by a 
recital of the dissensions in the Synod of 
Ulster, for some years past, which, in 
their melancholy details and results, are 
but too well known to the public. I 
shall not speak of broken faith, and vio- 
lated laws, and iniurious enactments : 
but [ must speak of the courteous dan- 
guage of our brethren of the Synod, 
when they urged us to leave them, on 
the plea, ‘ that, although we could not 
amicably conduct our affairs in conjunc- 
tion, we might be excellent friends, if 
separated,’ 1 do well remember the be- 
bignant declaration of the ascendant 
power—* We wish to curtail none of 
your rights and privileges ; we wish for 
uove of your loaves and fishes ; we wish 
only to pursue our own plans in our own 
way, and to leave you at full liberty to 
do thesame !’ This gracious profession, 
ot the sincerity of which we have since 
had so many and such striking proofs, 
was hailed by the assembled Synod with 
acclamation, as finding a responsive chord 
in every heart! We calculated, there- 
lore, that if there was faith in man, or 
honour in a Christian Synod, we should 
see the halcyon days of religious peace 
aud brotherly love restored, after our 
separation, ‘The Committee of the Sy- 
nod and the Kemonstrants accordingly 
met in September last, and arranged the 
terms of € an amicable separation ;’ 
which, on the whole, were liberal, and 
senerally satisfactory. By this arrange. 
ment, the Remonstrant ministers and 
their successors were, with some slight 
provisos, secured in all the rights and 
interests enjoyed by members of the 
Synod, 

“So far, all was, generally speaking, 
fair, open, and Christian ; but, no sooner 
had the Remonstrants been thus singled 
out, than a most violent and unprincipled 
crusade was commenced against them. 
Worthless emissaries and calumnivus 
publications were sent into their congre- 
Kations, to excite contention, by the 
loulest misrep csentations, and the most 
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disgracefularts. Of the hve Remonstrant 
ministers in the Presbytery of ‘Temple- 
patrick, one ouly has escaped persecution 
from his clerical brethren. T need not 
detail the sufferings and the honourable 
triumphs of those exemplary ministers, 
some of whom have been nearly forty 
years in the sacred office; for they are 
well known to the public. In the Pres- 
bytery of Bangor, we were more happy : 
we lived in peace, for upwards of three 
mouths, uutil the following £ Advice’ 
was published to the members of our 
congregations, by certain individuals call- 
ing themselves the conductors of a 
Monthly Periodical, issued in this town : 
© No matter how small the number of the 
Orthodox, \et them apply to a Presbytery 
for preaching. * Fear not, little flock ; 
it is your Father’s good will to give you 
the kingdom.’ Luke xii, $2. Let them, 
under advice of Presbytery, claim the use 
of their Meeting-house for preaching. 
Let them consider themselves as the ori- 
ginal and endowed congregation 5 and, by 
preserving their congregational form, 
continue to assert all their congregational 
rights.’ 1s it possible that this * Chris- 
tian Advice’ was given by the very man 
who exclaimed, when a popular effect 
was to be produced,—* We wanted none 
of your loaves and fishes!’ Be this as it 
may, the advice encourages both private 
and public robbery—private robbery, in- 
asinuch as it would give to avy two or 
three worthless individuals who might 
not have contributed one penny, a Meet- 
ing-house built at the expense of the con- 
gregation ; public robbery, as it would 
give the Bounty, liberally granted by the 
country to the people, into the hands of 
any few, who might profess Orthodoxy, 
in order to gratify their vanity or their 
spleen. This odious and disgraceful ad- 
vice was not lost on certain individuals 
in Greyabbey. A person holding, not a 
seat, but one sitting, for which he paid, 
perhaps, lwo shillings a year, determined 
tu become the champion of Orthodoxy, 
and to secure both house and bounty for 
himself and some half-dozen worthy co- 
adjutors. By way of preparivg the soil, 
however, for the good seed, some of the 
party, I know not who was the ingenious 
man, set afloat a story of an alleged im- 
morality, against Mr, Watson, the mi- 
nister, ‘Two Orthodox ministers in the 
vicinity, having been a few years ago 
degraded for a similar offence, the alle- 
gation would have been calculated to 
obtain credence, had not the story been 
got up so badly, and under circumstances 
sv improbable, as to baffle all belief, 
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Some, however, feigned a belief in it; 
and certain neighbouring 
thought this a favourable opportunity for 
exciting in the eougregation an opposi- 
tion to Mr. Watson and the Remon- 
strants. ‘The usual arts were resorted 
tu—preaching in his bounds, or on his 
borders—pamphlets, visitings, and cla- 
mour—yes; and some wretches had the 


tinisters 


audacity to crawl into the presence of 


the landlord, in whose estate the Meet- 
ing-house stands, in order to poison his 
mind, and to secure for themselves and 


their contemptible party, the place of 


worship erected chiefly at the personal 
expense of their respect ible brethren, or 
their ancestors. 

** Hearing of these disgraceful proceed- 
ings, the Remonstraut 
Bangor, having given due notice to the 
congregation, met at Greyabbey ou the 
12th of last mouth, explained their prin- 
ciples to the people at great length, and 
said, they were free to remain with them, 
or to return to the Synod. With a re- 
markable ardour aud enthusiasm, the 
crowded congregation, with ouly a very 
few dissentients, resolved to adhere to 
the Remonstrants, Atthis meeting, one 
of the few dissentients openly stated, 
that Mr. Montgomery, the landlord, had 
promised to him, ‘ that the Meeting- 
house should be given to any number, 
however small, that would adhere to the 
Synod.” ‘This statement I could not 
believe : for | knew that Mr. Montgo- 
mery was a Protestant, and would not, 
as | conceived, interfere with the rights 
ef conscience ; and | had heard, more- 
over, that the house was held by the 
tenure of prescriptive right, no rent hav- 
ing been paid or demanded tor upwards 
of eighty years, 

** Some members of the Synodical Pres- 
bytery of Bangor, who h id gone to as- 
certain What prospects there were of de- 
taching the people from their pastor, 
retired with the few mal-contents to 
the village tavern, and there employed 
themselves in organizing plans for cre- 
ating disaffection. ‘They appointed a 
meeting of feir body to be held in Grey- 
abbey, on the 27th of January, and drew 
up a memorial to fhemselres, which was 
to be ecarricd throneh the conmiegation 
for sicuature, expressive of a determina- 
tion to abide with Orthodoxy and the 
Synod. ‘Po obtain signatures to this do 
cument, the most diseraceful arts were 
practised member ot other churches 
interfered—one tame at least was forged 
—some houses were visited four times~- 


the religious principles of the Remon. 


Presbytery of 


strants were grossly belicd—names were 
obtained to papers without any heading 
and, in one instance, a poor woman 
told me, with tears in her eyes, she had 
put her name to the paper, being inform. 
ed it was in favour of Mr. Watson! ‘The 
great engine, however, by which signa. 
tures were obtained, was the terror of 
the landlord’s disple: isure—no puny en. 
gine, when it is considered that he is 
proprietor of perhaps three-fourths of th 

wish, and that very many of his tenants 
hold their lands upon the single lite of 
our illustrious Monarch—the prolong 
tion of whose days we all so ardent) 
desire. ‘To what extent this system of 
cajolery, misrepresentation, and intimi 
dation, proceeded, i cannot pret ad to 
say; but, at the meeting of the Synodi- 
cal Presbytery, upon the 27th of January, 
97 signatures were attached to the me- 
morial, Hearing of thes« things = 
preached in Greyabbey upon Jan, 24th— 
called upon the people to maintain their 
integrity, and to ratify their resolution 
of adherence to the Remonstrauts, passed 
upon the 12th, by actually aflixing their 
signatures to it. The call was promptly 
answered; in the Meeting-house, betore 
my own eyes, about 150 bond fide seat- 
holders signed, and, in the course of two 
days, others came forward—making, in 
all, 260. Here, then, we have tor the 
Remonstranuts, 260 wahiassed votes ; on 
the other side, only 975; many of whom 
are said not to be seat-holders. 

“On the 27th of the same month, the 
Synodical Presbytery of Bangor met in 
the inn, at Grey: ibbes - it was then in- 
quired if they would hot proceed to the 
Meeting-house 2? A member auswered 
in the negative; as the keys of the house 
were in the hands of Mr. Watson’s Com- 
mittee.—They were informed, however, 
that the Meeting-house was open; fer 
some individuals had actually forced the 
door, and taken possession of it during 
the night or that morning. After one 
of the members of Presbytery had pre: iche 
ed, others feared that they had been acte 
ing illegally, and the Pt esbytery retired 
to the green; when it was resolved, that 
pt reaching should be supplied to such 
members of the congregation as were 
dissatisfied with the present minister. 
It was also proposed, that Mr. Montgo- 
mery (of Rosemount) should be requested 
to give the house to the Synodical partys 
but the proposition was immediately 
scouted, Alter these proceedings, ove 


ot the minority proceeded to the Meet- 
ing- house, accompanied by a police cone 
table: a padlock was put upon the door, 
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aud the key safely deposited in the man’s 
pocket, All these trausactions took place 
in the absence of Mr, Watson and his 
people. On Saturday, the 30th ot Janu- 
ary, two policemen were stationed at the 
Meeting-house, guarding two notices 
which were posted on the walls or door. 
| shall take the liberty of reading these 
notices; in the first instance without 
comment, lest [ should destroy the beau- 
tifully running flow of the language by 
avy remarks of mine :— 
«NOTICE. 

‘6 As the dissensions in the Presbyte- 
rian congregation of Greyabbey have 
amounted to an absolute schism, it has 
now become an imperative duty on me, 
both as magisirate and landlord, to in- 
terfere for the preservation of the peace, 
and, by exerting myself towards the re- 
storation of harmony, to prevent the dis- 
solution of the congregation. In fur- 
therance of this, to me most desirabie 
object, | have this day accepted the sur- 
reuder of the Meeting-house, and now 
callon the contending parties to prepare 
und lay before me, with all convenient 
despatch, such written statements, where- 
by | may be enabled to decide who are 


the suecessors, in discipline aud faith, of 


the congregation, to whose use the Mect- 
ing-house was originally appointed ; as 
tov such congregation LT held myseli, in 
honour, bound to restore the use of the 
house. And, further, I purpose granting 
a lease to the minister by them chosen, 
containing such covenants as, [ trust, 
will prevent all similar dissensions. As, 
however, this decision must not be made 
hastily, or without serious deliberation, 
I cannot determine upon shutting up the 
house for so long a period; and have re- 
solved, for the mean time, to permit 
some unobjectionable minister to perform 
divine service therein, on the accustomed 
days, Were I to permit the appointment 
of the Rev. Mr. Watson to that duty, | 
should prejudge the case, and exclude a 
large number of individuals, who allege 
that Mr, Watson has seceded from the 
Original faith, I have, therefore, ac- 
ceded, with certain modifications, to the 
request of the Presbytery of Bangor, and 
resolve as follows :—* The ministers ap- 
pointed by the Presbytery of Bangor have 
my permission to perform divine service 
in the Meeting-house of Greyabbey 5 un- 
der the proviso, that they shall abstain 
from all controversial points of doctrine, 
and in the full confidence that they will 
wena instil into the hearts of their 
i iistiau charity and brotherly 

ve, ‘These are my injunctions; and I 


sincerely trust, that IT may shortly see 
that once happy and contented parish 
again united iu the bonds of peace.’ 
‘** (Signed) 
“Wea. MONTGOMERY, 
** Greyabbey, 30th January, 1830," 


** T say nothing respecting the legality 
of this notice. [dare savy, Mr. Montyo 
mery) was) perfectly justifiable in the 
course which he took; aud, as it was 
intended by him to be made a public do- 
cument, he can feel in no way offended 
with me for noticing it publicly, and 
expressing my opinion respeeting it. Ht 
appears, that a schism had taken place in 
the congregation of Greyabbey. Who 
caused that schism?) Was it the people 
belonging to the congregation 2? No: it 
was caused by persons external to the 
congregation—persons who had neo in 
terest in its existence and prosperity, go- 
ing about exciting alarm by stating, false. 
ly, as [ hope, that it was the determina- 
tion of Mr. Montgomery to deprive th 
people of their Meeting-house, 1 do not 
pretend to question his right of interle- 
rence, as a mauistrate, to prevent schism 
Such is the doctrine laid down in the 
Confession of Faith ; and there can be 
little doubt that it was strongly brought 
before him. It is a most fortunate thing, 
however, that he happens to be a Pro 
testant. Had he becn a Roman Catho- 
lic, the same right would have entitled 
him to interpose his magisterial autho- 
rity for the purpose of reducing the dis- 
turbed schismatics to the uniformity of 
his own faith, Did such a thing as a 
Mahometan magistrate exist In the coun 
try, he would be equally well entitled to 
heal all schism, by compelling to an ob- 
servance of the Mussulman religion, — It 
is said that the Meeting-house was sur 
rendered to Mr. Montgomery. Who sur- 
rendered it? Did Mr. Watson surrender 
it? Did his congregation surrender it ? 
No! it was never surrendered by them ; 
they were never asked to surrender it. 
I have heard that an underling of his 
own sent the key of the padlock to him 
on Friday night; but IT know that the 
person had no authority whatever from 
the congregation for doing so. Mr. 
Montgomery calls upon the people to 
come before him, that he may judge who 
are entitled, by their ¢ discipline and 
faith,’ to have the house restored to 
them. Why, such matters are only sub- 
jects of decision for ecclesiastical courts, 
jut, he may be perfectly right aud justi- 
fiable in assuming the privilege of decid- 
ing matters of faith, We cannot, how. 
ever, look on with approbation, and feel 
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no emotion, more than if it were the 
shadow of a summer cloud passing over 
the sky. Our feelings may be wrong; 
but we cannot suppress them. It was 
asserted by one of those who crept into 
our meeting at Greyabbey, that it was 
the intention of the landlord to deprive 
the congregation of their house, because 
they had left the Synod. It appears that 
he is liable to change his opinion, This 
is right; and I would be the last person 
to condemn any man for changing his 
opinions, when convinced of their error. 
1 recollect in the case of the Ballywalter 
congregation, when the minister was de- 
graded for immoralities, which I shall 
not insult this respectable assembly by 
mentioning; and when, after bringing 
the consideration of the matter a second 
time before Synod, the sentence of de- 
gradation was confirmed on him, he de- 
termined to retain the use of the house, 
the Synod of Ulster thought it their duty 
to interfere by law, in order to recover 
possession of their right. I recollect that 
period ; and the inquiry then made by Mr. 
Montgomery was, whether the Synod 
were coming down to deprive landlords 
of their property? The difference be- 
tween that case and the present is, that, 
in the one, the minister had been con- 
demned twice as guilty of immoralities, 
and it was right that he should be sup- 
ported 3 in the present case, Mr. Watson 
has uever been condemned, has never 
been accused to his brethren, and it is 
right that he should be turned out of his 
congregation ! With respect to the co- 
venant which has been made with those 
who are to have liberty to preach, the 
thing may be very tair and salutary; but 
if landlords are to have the right of ex- 
ercising such prerogative, the people have 
yood reason to tremble for the conse- 
quences. Mr. Montgomery says he will 
do nothing suddenly. He is not aman 
of sudden emotions or strong passions ; 
and yet he could somewhat abruptly put 
up such a notice as this. He adds, that 
he will not * prejudge’ the case. Why, 
what has he done? Because a number 
of individuals ‘ allege’ that Mr. Watson 
has seceded from the original faith, it is 
therefore fit that he should be prevented 
from preaching in his own Meeting-house, 
This may be good ecclesiastical law; 
but, as a magistrate, he would feel it his 
duty to act very differently. Suppose it 
were alleged that some man were guilty 
of a crime which would subject him to 
the penalties of the civil law, would any 
magistrate condemn the individual upon 
mere allegation? Would he not deem it 
his duty ty ascertain the truth of the 


charge, before pronouncing sentence? [t 
may be right of a magistrate to degrade 
a Presbyterian minister from the diss 
charge of his duties ; but if such a right 
exists, it is full time for every man ip 
the empire, in whose bosom there exists 
a spark of Protestant independence, to 
petition the legislature against such ty. 
rannical power. Mr. Montgomery says, 
in his notice, that he has ‘ acceded to 
the request of the Presbytery of Bangor,’ 
Now, What will be thought of this, when 
I tell you—and I rest my statement upon 
the authority of the Moderator of the 
Bangor Presbytery—that no such request 
was ever made? Do Ll charge Mr, Mout- 
gomery with telling a falsehood? 1 do 
not. Lam sure he is incapable of fixing 
up a falsehood before the world. Bat! 
tell you what I believe; he has been 
duped—he has received false information, 
Who the liar is, that has written to him, 
or made the statement to him, | do not 
know. ‘Time may, perhaps, lead to the 
discovery. <A * proviso’ is made by Mr. 
Montgomery, that the ministers, whom 
he has permitted to preach in Mr, Wat- 
son's house, shall abstain from inculcat- 
ing particular doctrinal opinions, These 
Presbyterian ministers are to preach what 
a member of another church pleases! 
‘These, let it be observed, are Orthodox 
ministers, and consider the prohibited 
doctrines to be the essentials of Chris- 
tianity. Did they obey the injunction, 
and thus keep back what they believe to 
be the very vitals of pure religion ? They 
are, moreover, to inculcate nothing but 
peace and love. A man is first to be dee 
prived of his house—turned adrift upon 
the world—and then peace and brotherly 
kindness are to be preached! Was there 
ever any thing so extraordinary heard 
of? The whole circumstance will re- 
main as an eternal monument, to excite 
the astonishment of mankind. We are 
now in an advanced age of the world, 
We live in the nineteenth century, whea 
civilization and civil liberty have been 
much extended; but we find that the 
spirit of religious party is at all times the 
same. This gentleman does not ask It 
as a favour, that the ministers whom he 
permits to preach shall abstain from 
giving expression to certain opinions 5 
he takes no pains to shew the grounds 
of his will; but his words are imperative 
he has ‘ enjoined’ them to observe 4 
particular course. J shall not venture 
characterize, as I have heard done, the 
next notice which I shall read to yous 


“¢¢ NOTICE. 
* The Rev. J. MSCAULEY, ol Donagha- 
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dee, is to officiate in the Meeting-house 
of Grevabbey, ou Sunday, the JIst in} 
stant, that is to say, to-morrow, he 
having obtained my approbation and 
permission so to do, 
“¢ (Signed) 
‘© Wn. MONTGOMERY. 


« ¢ Suturday, 30th January, 1830.’ 


« 4 servant would be entitled to more 
courtesy than Mr. Watson experienced 
in being thus superseded, No man 
would dismiss the humblest domestic, 
without treating him in a different man- 
ner. Here is the whole matter settled 
at once, in the most convenient and easy 
way imagiuable.—Mr. Watson, however, 
proceeded next day, being the Sabbath, 
to his meeting-house, as he had been 
accustomed to do, accompanied by a 
cousiderable number of his people. In- 
stead of two policemen, as on the pre- 
ceding day, he found no fewer than six 
guarding the door of his house, ‘They 
had increased, like the soldiers who had 
sprung outof the serpent’s teeth sown by 
Cadmus. He was appalled at this sight. 
He retired to consult with the members 
of his congregation ; and they, being of 
opinion that it was unsafe to expose 
himself to an armed police, who were 
acting under the command of a magis- 
trate, advised him not to persist. He 
complied with their advice, and retired 
to his Session-house. This house is 
very small, and unable to contain the 
people who were assembled. He pro- 
ceeded with the service of the day. 
Those of his flock who were unable to 
find admittance into the house crowded 
round the door; and, cold and incle- 
ment as it was, exposed their bare heads 
to the driving snow, whilst they were 
thus engaged in devoutly worshiping 
their God. Mean time, whilst this aged 
minister and his people, driven from the 
place in which they had long bowed 
before their Creator, were, with what 
feelings 1 do not pretend to describe, 
supplicating the throne of divine mercy, 
a minister passed by, entered through 
the armed constabulary, occupied the 
pulpit of his distressed brother, and 
preached—the word of God! [Here a 
person, who seemed to be a countryman, 
uttered some expressions respecting or- 
thodox charity.] I will not, (said Mr. 
Montgomery, ) permit any person in this 
assembly to say any thing bearing against 
iny orthodox brethren, without rebuking 
him. ‘These are not orthodox men who are 
accessory to such evils, They are men who 
have assumed the names of evangelical 
ud orthodox ; but who are really devoid 


of religious principles. They are the 
froth fermenting on the surface, but are 
not entitled to the name of evangelical. 
Were I forced to go out to beg, in sup- 
port of this injured and distressed Mie 
hister, T know many orthodox men to 
whom [ should confidently apply for as- 
sistance. I would appeal to the respec - 
table vicar of this town, to John Barnett, 
to Dr. ‘Tennent, to James Munford, to 
Lawson Annesley, and a whole host of 
others, who are an honour to human 
nature. (Loud cheers.) 

*€On the 6th of February, Mr, Watson 
noticed Mr. Montgomery to restore his 
right to preach in his meeting-house, 
which was refused. Next day, being 
Sunday, he proceeded to his house of 
worship. On his arrival, he perceived 
a party of seven police constables planted 
to guard the house, He then turned to 
his Session-house, which he had been in 
the habit of entering for thirty years ; 
and there the following notice, fixed up 
before him, met his eye: 

“© *¢ CAUTION. 

«The Police are ordered to call upon 
all persons assembled in the neighbour- 
hood of the Meeting- house to disperse ; 
and the people are hereby warned, that 
should they disobey such order to dis- 
perse therefrom, proclamation, under 
the Riot Act, shall immediately be made, 
whereby any person so assembled what- 
soever, or even conducting themselves 
in the most peaceable and quict manner, 
are rendered liable to all the pains and 
penalties that are enforced against rioters 
and disturbers of the peace. 

“© We. MONTGOMERY, 

** * Sunday, the 7th Feb, 1830,’ ”’ 


(When Mr. Montgomery concluded 
reading this document, there were a 
movement and murmur throughout the 
meeting, proceediug apparently from 
great excitement of feeling. Mr. Mont- 
gomery was himself so much affected, 
that he was unable, for several minutes, 
to proceed. } 

*«'The Police then ordered Mr, Watson 
to go home, He declined doing so ; and 
a Sergeant of Police, getting upon an 
eminence, read the Riot Act! Yes, the 
Riot Act was read to a Presbyterian mi- 
nister and his people, assembling peace- 
ably to worship their God! Mr. Wat- 
son advanced, with the Holy Bible in 
his hand, towards the door of the house 
in which he had ministered for upwards 
of thirty years; and, on his attempting 
to enter, two soldiers prevented him, 
with their crossed guns and bayonets ! 
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With a spirit which does him immortal 
honour, he pushed his arm between 
their weapons, and persisted in his pur- 
pose. — They thrust him back, and 
threatened, if he would not retire, they 
would handcuff him; and one of them 
actually took off his glove for the pur- 
pose of putting the threat into execu. 
tion! In the mean time, Mr. Montgo- 
mery made his appearance, notwith- 
standing the excessive inclemen cy ¢ f the 
day. The minister followed him, 
pecting that he was about to be 
tected from an armed guard by the in- 
tert: of the magistrate. But no 
such thing iwistrate put his back 


CX- 


pPro- 


‘rence 


to the door, and, turnine round to Mr. 
Watson, said, ‘ You are an old man! 
you are a wretched old man!’ He is 
certainly so, He is old; and, under 


such circumstances as those in which 
he is placed, who would not be wretch- 
for I 


ed?) ‘The magistrate or landlord, 

know not in which character to speak of 
him, said, ‘Are you not ashamed of 
yourself in acting as vou are doing ?’ 


Mr. Watson replied with more warmth 


than was perhaps right, but which few 
will condemn, No, [ am not; but 
you should be ashamed.’ What was 
the consequence of this? The order 
was immediately given to £ seize that 
man!” ‘The Police seemed to be as- 


tonished at what they heard, and shrunk 
back, as if unwilling to execute the 
command, Mr. Watson's who is 
now a Student in the Belfast Institution, 
and who had accompanied his distressed 
with a slip 


Son, 


father, was at some distance 
of paper in his haud, noting down the 
circumstances that were occurring, The 


mawistrate rushed towards him, wrested 
the paper and pencil out of his hands, 
and carried them off. He then ordered 
the minister to be seized) He was seized 
accordingly , and dragged down the street 
under an armed guard! Meanwhile, 
the junior minister of Lisburn was pro- 
ceeding on the opposite side of the street, 
attended by some ten or twenty people. 
Did he rush forward to his aged father, 
express his sorrow at the lame ntable 
occurrence, ask if his coming there had 
in any way Operated in bringing him 
into such a situation, and remonstrate to 
mitigate the calamity? No, he did 
none of these things. We hear of a 
priest of old, who passed by on the 


other side when he saw his neighbour 
in distress: this modern priest passed 
by on the other side also, went to the 


house of his brother, and preached—the 
Gospel : 


**T shall here bee leave to read a letter 
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from Mr. Watson, addressed to t 
derator of this Presbytery. It is a 
calculated to retlect houour on a Chris. 
tian man :— 

© ¢ Dear Sir,—Under the distressing 
circumstances in which Tam placed, the 
interest taken by you and my other | 
thren of the Remonstrant Pre sbytery of 
Bangor, in my situation, is truly 
soling to my heart. IT must, however, 
Cecline taking apy part in your Presby. 
terial Meeting, on Saturday rit ithe 
by myself or an elder; as 1 know not 
how far my doing so might affect the ap. 
peals which T intend to make to the ins. 
tice of my country. Tt was very har 
ine, When Wishing to vo into the Temple 
where IT had officiated in the 
Saviour, to a 


bre- 


Con. 


’ 


dd ivy 


SCr\ ict of 
\\ ilhineg 


my God and my 

and a happy people, for more than thirty 
years, to be threatened with han l-cutls, 
and dragged ¢ iway by the armed Police, 
like a felon! But, I am convinced that 


brought to 
for act- 


God will not allow me to be 
utter desolation, in my old age, 
ing in obedience to my conscience. ‘To 
my kind friends, T commit myself for 
advice,—to my country, for justice— 
and my Creator for support under every 


trial. 


“** It would be presumptuous in me to 
dictate the course you ought to pursue 
upon Saturday, at your meeting; but, | 
trust, you will pardon me tor suggesting, 
that “all your words and resolutions 
should be mild and Christian. Say no- 
thing harsh of Mr. Montgomery, 
mount. LT hope he has acted under sonie 
false representations, aud an irritated 
feeling; aud that he may yet be brought 
to think better of his conduct, and to 
lament the course he has pursued, At 
all events, mildness becomes Christians, 
and especially Christian ministers. ven 
when compe Hed to assert ourown rights, 
we should do it with the least po ssible 
injury to the characters and feelings of 
others. 

«That you may be guided by that 
wisdom which is from above, is, dear 
Sir, the sincere prayer of your ! faithful 
friend and brother, 


of Rose. 


‘ JouN WATSON. 


™ Greyubbey, 12th Fv = 1830.’ ye 
Mr. Montgomery begged leave, in con: 
nexion with this, to read an extract ofa 
letter from a namesake of his own,—4 
man who, although he might have none 
otf what the world would call noble blood 
in his veins, was possessed of a greathies 
of soul far above all nobility 
‘it is quite heart rending 
the tide of persecution that 


to wilbess 
secmis Ww 




















tthe 


tls and that the people who are 
~ able to stay it, are so besotted and 
Hind to their own interests, both spi- 
ritual and temporal, that they adhere to 
their worst enemies, rather than to those 
ho have unquestionably no other ob- 
et than their good at heart. If the 
eonle were true to themselves, igno- 
, int. bewgarly landlords might be laughed 
at. There are, surely, as many men in 
Ulster, independent of such trumpery, 
as would procure homes and Meeting- 
houses for any few that they would have 
the hardihood or the ability to eject. I 
don't know what words to use, to cou- 
vince vou how much you would oblige me, 
if vou would direct me how I might apply, 
in teus or twenties, up to one hundred 
pounds, or so, in alleviating the sulfer- 
ings, or shewing my love for any of those 
brave, persecuted men, Tam not aman 
at all addicted to personal expense—my 
pleasures and my pains arise from = a 
source quite diferent from the abundance 
or scarcity of game, or the qualifications 
of my tailor—L have been from my boy- 
hood a hard-working fellow, and [ have 
not, thank God, laboured in vain—but | 
never desired wealth for the purpose of 
hiding it in a ditch.” 

Mr. Moutgomery concluded, by mov- 
ing the first resolution. His speech, as 
it was delivered, was one of the most 
pathetic appeals we have ever heard ; 
and the stroug expression of feeling, that 
frequently burst out from the numerous 
aud respectable audience, proved the 
ep interest which it excited, 

** Resolved,—-That as it is the inalien- 
ible right of every Christian to worship 
God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, without penalty or privation 
inflicted by his fellow-man, we shall 
strenuously exert ourselves, by all legal 
means, to secure this inestimable privi- 
lege to our unfortunate, suffering bro- 
ther, the Rev. John Watson, and the 
Congregation of Greyabbey.”’ 

The Rev. Davip Winite seconded the 
resolution, which passed unanimously. 

The Rev. FLercuer BLAKELY rose to 
move the next resolution, He said—A 
kuowledge of these late extraordinary 
vceurrences reached me only late last 
bight, and IT can assure you I felt so 
much agitated, that I was quite unable 
to sleep. My agitation of mind, together 
with the effect produced upon me by my 
iriend Mr. Montgomery's admirable ad- 
“ress, renders me incapable of collecting 
my thoughts as [ should do. I shall, 
therefore, do little more than move the 
Ss ia which | hold in my hand, and 

+f am sure will meet with unani- 
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mous approbation, Ll am sorry there 
exists, in this country, no fund for the 
protection of men who may be exposed 
to persecution for couscience’ sake, 
Such tunds have been of the wreatest use 
elsewhere; and | hope that one will 
soon be established in this country. 1 
differ, in some respects, from the senti- 
ments deiivered by my talented friend, 
Mr. Montgomery, of Dunmurry, I can- 
not help expressing my thanks to Mr. 
Montgomery, of Rosemount, for doing 
What we long labonred in vain to effect. 
We endeavoured to overthrow the abo- 
ininable overtures of the Synod; but 
this gentleman has put his fingers through 
them in an instant. He has ordered, 
that ministers shall not preach those 
doctrines which it was. the object of 
those Overtures to cause to be preached ; 
and members of Synod have acted un- 
der his injunction, For this we owe 
him our thanks. (Cheers) It would be 
presumptuous in me to detain you long, 
after the statement which you have al- 
ready heard. Permit me merely to re- 
mind you of the effects of persecution 
upon our dissenting forefathers, in the 
times of Elizabeth, and some of her suc- 
cessors. The blood of the martyrs proved 
to be “* the seed of the chureb,” and 
“* partial evil” became ** universal good.”’ 
It will be so at present. Such occur- 
rences as those which have called us to3 
gether, will rouse the independent spirit 
of the Dissenters of the Empire, to 
guard their interests and their privileges. 
Aud when we refer to the case of the two 
thousand ejected ministers, we find that 
they retired to the wilds of America and 
the hills of Switzerland, and established 
principles of liberty that will never be 
overturned. We had expected that the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
would have united us together in good 
fellowship; but the coutrary has turned 
out to be the case. [am sorry for this ; 
but [| am chiefly sorry for our opponents, 
I am sorry that any men should have 
been guilty of such persecuting acts as 
they have engaged in. Mr. Blakely con- 
cluded by moving the following resvlu- 
tion :— 

** That we exhort them to be of § good 
cheer,’ to maintain their Christian Inte- 
grity with the intrepid spirit of thei 
Presbyterian ancestors, aud to put away 
that ‘ fear of man which bringeth a 
spare,’ ”’ 

Captain STanNnus, an Elder, seconded 
the resolution, which passed unanimously, 

The following resolution was subse- 
quently agreed to :— 

‘That a Committee be now appointed 
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to carry these resolutions into effect, 
consisting of the following members of 
Presbytery: — Mr. Montgomery, Mr. 
Blakely, Ministers ; Mr. William Hunter, 
and Mr. Gawin Orr, Elders.” 

Rev. H. Monroomery said, if they 
had spoken too warmly, he was sure they 
wonld find a ready apology in every bo- 
som. They did not impeach Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s motives. It was possible that 
he (Mr. M., of Rosemount) was right, 
and there was no doubt that he acted 
from what he believed to be proper 
views. There were others whose con- 
duct was, perhaps, lable to strong cen- 
sure. When we hear of men being under 
the influence of the Spirit, it is right to 
judge of them by their fruits, as the 
Scripture directs, believe, said Mr. Mont- 
gomery, that all men are getting tired of 
these disputes. | take God to witness, 
that [ desire nothing so much as peace, 
and to see every person at peace around 
me, worshiping his Creator according to 
his belief and his conscience. Our oppo- 
nents ought to know that we will not 
tamely submit to oppression; and that 
whilst we have a shield for defence, we 
have also a sword for attack. <A spirit 
has gone abroad, that will rouse such 
independence among the people, as will 
put down these proceedings, which are 
injurious to religion and civil society. 

The meeting was very numerously at- 
tended by the influential and respectable 
inhabitants of the town, who listened to 
the proceedings throughout with the ut- 
most attention, and gave unequivocal 
proof of the deep interest which they 
felt. At the recital of some of the treat- 
ment which Mr. Watson had experi- 
enced, many eyes, not much accustomed 
to weeping, were moistened with gene- 
rous tears. The whole business was 
conducted in the most orderly manner, 


Subsequent Intelligence. — On Sunday 
morning, l4th February, the Rev, Mr. 
Watson was arrested, on his way to- 
wards the chapel at Greyabbey, by five 
armed police men, on a charge of riot 
and inciting to riot on the preceding 
Sunday. The warrant was issued bv 
W. Montgomery, Esq. He was taken 
back to his own house; guarded there 
till the further orders of Mr. Montgo- 
mery were obtained, for which he had to 
wait until the service was over on which 
that gentleman was attending; then 
marched about a mile to the nearest ma- 
gistrate, N, Crommelin, Ksq.; kept in 





the stable-yard and kitchen for tyo 
hours ; on his return, Mr. Crommetiy 
ordered him, about three miles further 
to Mr. Montgomery ; there he was dee 
tained on the hall steps till Mr. M. had 
finished his dinner; (our readers will 
remember the state of the weather, that 
Mr. Watson is an aged minister, and 
that he had endured these forced marches 
without any refreshment;) and at length 
the magistrate appeared and the follow- 
ing dialogue took place. “ Are you 
ready to give bail?’’ He replied, “ No, 
I have done no wrong.’ = ‘** Will you 
promise to attend the sessions on Tues 
day?” ** No.” Well, then, you may 
go home now, as it is late; but if you 
don’t attend, the business will be pro- 
ceeded on in your absence.” Very 
well, you may deal with me as you think 
proper.” Mr. Watson then, atter being 
eight hours a prisoner, walked back to 
his afflicted and terrified family. 

On Tuesday, 16th, the sessions were 
held at Greyabbey ; Mr. Montgomery and 
Mr. Echlin on the bench. Mr. Watson 
was tried for a riot—no defence was 
made—and he was discharged. 

[dbridged from the Northern Whig, 
February 16th.) 


NOTICES. 
Manchester College, York. 


Tur Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Trustees will be held in Cross-Street 
Chapel Rooms, Manchester, on Thurs- 
day, the 5th day of March next, at 1] 
o’clock in the forenoon. 

ARM ri 

Manchester, Feb, 20, 1830. 


qunenemmene 

A Half-yearly Meeting of the Sussex 
Unitarian Association will take place at 
Lewes, on the 9th of April (Good Fri- 
day). The Rev. J. 8. Porter is engaged 
to preach on the occasion. 


C. P. VALENTINE, Secretary. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 

The Sixth Part of Mr. Wellbeloved’s 
Edition of the Bible, containing the first 
portion of the Book of Psalms, it 18 6X 
pected will be ready for delivery about 
the end of the next month, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 





Severat, Communications which we intended to insert, including various 
Obituaries which have been received, are postponed till next month, that our 
readers might be put into immediate possession of the ‘ Most Extraordinary 
Case,’ as the Northern Whig justly styles it, which is appended to the 
« Sketch of Proceedings relative to the Secession of the Remonstrants from 
the Synod of Ulster.”’. We commend to their serious attention this scene of 
atrocity and outrage ; and we fearlessly declare on their behalf that our per- 
secuted brethren in Ireland have only to indicate the mode in which assist- 
ance can be most efficiently rendered to them, and it shall be promptly 
forthcoming. In such a case as this, Unitarians can always be depended 
upon for doing their duty, and doing it well. 

And we ask the Trinitarians of this country how they feel, and how they 
will act, on this occasion? Now is their me for joining us in shewing an 
abhorrence of persecution, which they must either reprobate, or seem to 
fraternize with. Let them tell their fellow-believers in Ireland, in a tone 
which must be respected, that they “know not what spirit they are of.”’ 
This is not a case of disputed doctrine, but of indisputable morality, It 1s 
not the cause of a creed or party, but of all good Christians and honest men 
against Hypocrisy, OPPRESSION, and PLUNDER. 

The Committee of the Unitarian Association will, no doubt, immediately 
attend to this affair, and decide on the best course to be pursued, Happily 
there is now an “Trish Unitarian Christian Society’? to co-operate with. 
The encouraging fact of the formation of this Institution took place at the 
commencement of the present year. Its objects are nearly the same with 
those contemplated by the Association. Its business is conducted, and its 
annual meetings will be held, at Dublin. A blessing on its labours ! 

The Foreign Secretary of the Unitarian Association has lately been en- 
gaged in a very interesting correspondence with some Spanish Refugees at 
Gibraltar who have embraced Unitarian opinions, A wide field has been 
found for the employment of Tracts, and extraordinary facilities, which have 
not been neglected, for their distribution in various regions which they have 
never yet reached. 

The subject of the Marriage Bill has been attended to as earnestly and 
diligently as our Correspondent, the ‘* Unitarian Convert,’”? can wish. 
Probably our next number will report progress. 

The Letters which have been sent to us relative to the London University 
are suppressed, because to push the matter further, at present, would seem 
to indicate feelings of hostility towards that Institution, than which nothing 
can be further from our minds. The rebuke already administered in our 
pages, and in the speech of Dr. Bowring at the Finsbury Chapel Dinner, has 
not been ineffective. ‘The proceedings at the Annual Meeting on Wednes- 
day last authorize our expecting a future avoidance of such errors as have been 
committed ; and we are most anxious to see it realizing, as rapidly as possible, 
the important benefits contemplated in its establishment. As for the Rev. Mr. 

Dale, his principle of exclusion has proved much more exclusive than he 
intended, His Theological Class is a total failure; not one student having, 
as we are informed, applied for admission therein. Let him ‘ read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest’? this practical admonition on his inappropriate 
mp gee attempt. There will be no further endeavour, we aa 
tipi ie allowed necessity for the religious instruction of youth available 
nee — identification of bigotry and exclusion with an Institution 
ionour, prosperity, and utility, are bound up with a consistent 
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adherence to the comprehensive and hberal principles on which it was 
founded. 

The Session of Parliament opened with a blunder on the part of Ministers, 
who, by putting a very unsatisfactory and cold-hearted allusion to the dis. 
tresses of the country into the King’s Speech, managed to combine against 
themselves the fragments of several discordant parties in the House of Com. 
mons. Some members voted with them, but protesting on this particular 
point; others against them, but with an assurance of general support. They 
deserved, and ought to have calculated upon, the effect of such an allusion, 
even if the better principles of humanity and duty had not indicated to them 
a different course. The amount of distress may have been exagverated ; 
but there can be no doubt of the population of this country being ina 
condition which most imperatively demands a great and general effort for 
its amelioration. Physically, mentally, morally, how much is yet to be 
done for the people before our assuming the title of a Christian nation is 
any thing better than an impudent mockery ! Unsparing retrenchment, the 
removal of all restrictions upon commerce and industry, and the means of 
universal eduecation—these are necessities, at least in the view of Justice and 
Philanthropy, which cannot be too soon supplied. 

It is not our intention to record or comment on the proceedings of 
Parliament, except as they immediately relate to questions of Religious Li 
berty or Philanthropy 

On Monday, 22d, Mr. R. Grant presented a petition from about 600 Jews, 
residing in and near London, praying for the removal of the civil disabilities 
which attach to members of their community. These disabilities arise from 
the operation of the oath of abjuration, and of the declaration imposed by 
the ‘Test-Act Repeal Bill. They consist of exclusion from seats in Parhia- 
ment, the enjoyment of the elective franchise, all corporate and government 
offices, the profession of the law, and many subordinate situations. Mr 
Grant estimated the number of Jews in this country at near 30,000. He 
was supported by Mr. Ward and Mr. O'Connell, and opposed by Sir R, 
Ineli , who cde precatt dthe “ separation of the last link that existed between 
the legislature and the religion of the country.” The petition was ordered to 
be printed. To us it appears that the removal of gross injustice should rather 
be regarded as the formation of a link between Legislation and Christianity. 
At any rate, even the Member for the University of Oxford might consent 
to spare the new part of this link of the old chain ; that portion which was 
forged by the Dissenters’ Relief Bill. But there are people to whom every 
atom of intolerance is precious, whether new or old, accidental or designed. 
It will become Dissenters, who have been the innocent occasion of the Jews 
being put into a worse condition than heretofore, to watch the progress of 
this application, and be in readiness to promote it, if needful. 

The Rev. D. Davison requests us to state that the Collection Sermon at 
Jewin Street, for the Spanish Refugees, preceded that at Finsbury Chapel, 
referred to in our last number. ; 

Communications, some of which would have appeared this month but for 
the reason above assigned, have been received from N.; N. I.; J.T. Bache; 
D.; P.; Edinensis; A Catholic ; Philanthropos; R.S.;_ E. Higginson, Jun; 
D. Pe; an Unitarian Convert; J.; M. B.; Unitarian Christian ; a Liberal ; 
Rev. 1 ullagar ; ‘T. Compton; Rev. H. Clarke; Philanthropos ; Rev. H. 
Bowles; A. B.; and Pe dagogus Clericus, who should forward his testimo 
nials to the Unitarian Association Committee, 
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